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FUTURE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. 


THE 


Pennsylvania correspondent of the 
National Stockman has a lengthy article 
is subjeet, which is a string of com- 

ts about the shortcomings of the people 
resent generation, the way in which 
farmers are robbed, the veniality of public 
i the agricultural and daily news- 

says are controlled by 
lies,’’ and winis up with the sug- 

it all should return to the methods 

ers. Here are some of his ideas: 

830 only about six per cent. of our 

n lived in cities of over 8,000 in- 
tants, while the census returns of 1880 
iat the ratio of population in these 
g had increased to the enormous 
proportion of twenty-five per cent. of our 


which he 


wed tl 


er towns 


population. 
* * * 7 

‘* Not only is the general newspaper of the 
county towns robbed of its legitimate pat- 
ronage by the dailies of the great cities, and 
its influence regarded as of no consequence, 
but the papers published in the special in- 
terest of agriculture are issued from our 
larger centers of trade and population. For 

cample, there are, I believe, no less than 


twenty-five 


periodicals of various kinds 
printed in the city of Chicago alone in the 
+ £ 


est of some branch of agriculture or 


Now it can hardly be supposed that in the 
i questions in controversy 
between these centers of trade and specula- 
e productive country districts, 
ublications of the great cities would 
us in their advocacy of country 
they would be if they were lo- 
cated in country towns. 
% x “~ * * 


caiscussion of 


interests as 


‘ The growing extravagance of our peo- 
ple, the facilities for cheap manufactur- 
g resulting from the various applications 
I Steam power is doing much to increase 
& percentage of population engaged in 
turing as compared with people en- 

race hn farming. 
etotore it has been our boast that 
Vas a just and healthy diffusion cf our 
wcturing industries which was a safe- 
nst the oppressive monopolies 
S to be found where trade and manu- 
ng were absorbed by a few great 


ifacentury ago the farmer’s maxim 
to live within himself’?’—that is to 
y oh'y that whichcould not be produced 
to grow his own vegetables—to 
utter and cheese for family use, and 
the most part to breed all the live stock 
he grazed or fed. All this is now 
changing. The business farmer 
‘s of his ‘business operations.’ He buys 
> Cattle, pigs and sheep, and has Texas 
lever, hog cholera and foot rot, glanders and 
ple ‘ra-pheumonia! He buys his apples, 
polaloes, and other vegetables, and his wife 
Sells the milk and cream to the factory men; 
aid honest, home made butter and cheese 
“ giving way to inferior counterfeit pro- 
ts, and the maxim now is notto manu- 
‘lure anything at home that you can buy 
OF Jes8 money than it will cost to produce 
'' at home—that is a less nominal cash price 
‘an your calculation shows it will cost to 
produce it. Bythis process it is easy to 
“iow that you cannot afford to produce any- 
thing at home. 
; Selling everything we produce and buy- 
Ing everything we consume increases the 
trading and manufacturing classes and di- 
minishes the percentage of farming classes. 
: ls it not time for honest country people 
ne eriously coasider the practicability and 
Xpediency of a systematic and combined 
effort to return tothe methcds of our fathers, 
it they would maintain the just rights and 
‘ntuence of their high vocation?” 
. We take exceptions to the wisdom of 
“ome of the arguments of this correspond- 
ent. The statement that there isa less per- 
centage of the population engaged in agri- 
Culture than formerly is true, And the 
farmer is che man who should feel pleased 
Over this fact. If a still larger proportion 
of the people were engaged in manufactur- 
ing, and less foreign goods imported, would 
it not redound to the benefit of those en- 
gaged in producing the great necessaries of 
9 
oa The fewer farmers the better prices 
ws farm products. The less wheat, wool, 
pork, beef, corn and cotton grown the bet- 
ter prices they realize. 


re 
( 

‘ 
‘ 


Or 
sUL 


The idea that because an agricul- 
tural paper is published at a trade 
center it must 


necessarily misrep- 
Tesent the interest it was started to sub- 





Serve is worthy of no one butthe man who 
thinks everybody dishonest but himself. 
He should remember that the way to reform 
people is to start with himself, and when 
he gets so far advanced that he can believe 
in his own honesty he will be much less 
Suspicious of the integrity of others. We 
would like to inspect a few barrels of apples 
packed by this correspondent, and it would 
disappoint us greatiy to find them with the 
small ones on top. 

Again, we believe that the average butter 
and cheese made to-day are incomparably 
superior to what they were in the good old 
days, and they produce as much money for 
the farmer as then. It is true the farmer’s 
wife does not have to make them, but we 
regard that as one of the greatest advantages 
of the system. Hog cholera and glanders 
may be more prevalent now than then, but 
it is because farmers have many more hogs 
and horses. 

It was the principle of living within one’s 
self that gave the average boy a distaste for 
farm life in the good old times, and led him 
to look for some way of bettering his con- 
dition. The farmer to-day is in a better 
position than ever before, socially as well as 
financially; and it is because he is becoming 
a business man. It requires brains and 
business methods to run a farm successfully 
to-day, and it is because it does that the 
successful farmer enjoys the respect of men 
eugaged in other avocations to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. 

We don’t know what the farmers of the 
State of Pennsylvania may be doing, but in 
Michigan many of them are interested in 
banking, manufacturing, lumbering, min- 
ing, and other industries, and they furnish 
a great deal of the capital which is needed 
to carry on these enterprises. Every town 
of any importance in the State has more or 
less manufacturing carried on within its 
limits, and many of them were created by 
these factories. These towns furnish home 
markets for all kinds of farm products, and 
especially for those which are too perishabie 
to ship. It strikes us that such enterprises 
were never so widely diffused as to-day. 
Instead of there being a tendency to con- 
centrate factories they appear to be spring- 
ing up all over, and towns and villages are 
growing in wealth and prosperity because 
of them. And no ‘systematic or com- 
bined effort’’ will ever put the farming com- 
munity back where they were 30 or 40 years 
ago. If it were possible then would the 
farms be forsaken and grow up*to weeds 
and thistles. The American Indian lived 
within himself and despised civilization and 
its enterprises. Why uot go back at once 
to first principles and the wigwam of the 
red men? But it isnot possible. The man 
cannot become a boy again, or the spread 
of knowledge be prevented by any combined 
efforts. And if this correspondent will study 
the subject carefully we think he will con- 
clude that the age of railroads and steam- 
boats, electricity, telegraphs, telephones, 
cheap books, magazines and newspapers, 
schools, colleges and universities, is a good 
one to live in, and one which he will leave 
with regret when his appointed time comes. 
All in all, we believe it is @ better world to 
live in to-day than ever before in its history, 
and the good old times of the fathers would 
be poorly appreciated even by those who la- 
mentthem the most, were they suddenly to 
come back again ; 





IMPORTATION OF STOCK FOR 
BREEDING PURPOSES. 





The recent decision of Judge Gresham, of 
the U. S. Cireuit Court of Indiana, and the 
collection of duties upon horses imported 
by way of Detroit and Port Huron, has re- 
sulted in the whole question being laid be- 
fore the Treasury Department for a decis- 
jon. The department has sent a letter to 
Collector Campau, of this port, upon the 
subject, in which a decision upon the case 
of Galbraith Brothers, of Janesville, Wis., is 
made. ‘This firm imported ten stallions in- 
to Detroit from Glasgow, Scotland, via 
Canada, and the officials at this port, evident- 
ly basing their action on the decision of 
Judge Gresham in the case of Canadian 
horses imported into Indiana, decided that 
they must pay duty. Galbraith Brothers 
appealed, and thedepartment now decides 
that the fact that the firm is engaged in 
dealingin and breeding horses, and that the 
animals in question are very valuable, is 
sufficient evidence to prove good faith in 
this instance. The collector, therefore, is 
ordered to take necessary steps to restore 
the duties collected. We hope this will put 
an end to the annoyance experienced by 
importers since Judge Gresham’s decision. 





Wants an Itemized Statement. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In A. C. G.’s reply to inquiry of J. G. N., 
to me his answer is not satisfactory and 
proves nothing. In his article last fall 1 
got the impression that he wished to estab- 
lish two facts: First, that his new departure 
had many advantages over plowing; and, 
second, it would lessen the cost of produc- 
tion per bushel per acre. Will A. C. G. 
give us an itemized statement of the cost of 
that crop of wheat, per acre and per bushel? 
Also state if in his opinion the results would 
not have been varied if said ground had 
been plowed and liberal use of the roller 


and spring harrow had been made? 
A. C. T. 


L. 8. King, of Brighton, is mighty proud of 
a Durham calf, four months old, which 
. weighs 410 pounds. 








WASHING SHEEP. 


PLAINWELL, July 18th, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


In the FAnMeER of July 11th the article 
on the subject of ‘‘Washing Sheep and 
Marketing Wool,’’? was so true in charac- 
ter, and of so great importance to the aver- 
age farmer that [ will venturea little experi- 
ence of my own: In 18861 had 87 grade 
Merino sheep. Washed them myself under 
two spouts ina clear-running brook. Sold 
wool for 25 cents per pound; fleeces aver- 
aged 71¢ lbs. per head. In 1887 had the 
same sheep, with 13 added yearlings. Fed 
them myself, kept them in a clean place all 
winter, sheared early and did not wash. 
The first agent (a Kalamazoo man) asked 
my price. Told him 30c and that it was 
not washed. He said it was the best un- 
washed wool he had seen, and wanted to 
see me again before I sold. Next buyer 
that came I told the same; he wanted to 
know how much I would ask if it was wash- 
ed. I said 30 cents—just the same; that 
there was not a fleece that I would be 
ashamed for him or any man to open (this 
man bought my wool the year before), that 
the fleeces averaged but a trifle over seven Ibs. 
this year, and I knew that they wintered 
better. I finally sold it for 30 cents straight, 
except the buck; and I will say that I felt 
willing to compare it with any washed clip 
in the neighborhood. 

In the FARMER of June 11th the Hon. 
O. W. Munger, of St. Johns (a buyer of 
wool for thirty years), gave some most sep- 
sible views on the kind of wool and how 
it should be sold. He thought we were 
breeding too much for the heavy fleece, and 
not for the cleansed pounds of wool. In 
proof of this he said that for a number of 
years he had bought a certain buck’s fleece 
which never sheared less than 30 lbs. but 
never saw that fleece when he thought it 
would clean five pounds of clean wool. 
Now, we farmers may wash our greasy, 
gummy sheep twice over, and keep them 
two weeks to dry and start the oil. Its 
cleanliness or weight will be but little bet_ 
ter than if left undone. All that we really 
gain will be a lame back, a dead sheep or 
two, and be out a little whisky. If the 
farmers would take a first-class paper, and 
read it allthe yearround, we need not de- 
pend on agents to post us on the markets, 
and what is the value of our wheat and 
wool. Every man ought to be conscious 
whether his wool is clean or dirty, and be 
willing to sell it on its merits. The manu- 
facturer has to cleanse all our wools at best, 
and there is too much of a handle made and 
too much humbugging about our) washing 
sheep. And again it is cruel to see and to 
have our heavy shearers sweltering in the 
heat and dust until near the middle of June; 
the poor sheep may suffer long for a cent or 
two of grease we get out of them, which the 
cold water did not wash out of them; 
while if kept clean in the winter, sheared 
as soon as it gets warm in the spring, they 
must feel better, do better, and the wool is 
just as good, if not better. A. G. H. 


o> 


HOW SHALL THE SOIL BE 
PREPARED. 








Cressy’s Corners, July 21, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Most of the last spring’s clover and timo- 
thy seeding in our county was a failure. I 
have one field upon which there has been 
grown a crop of corn, succeeded by a crop 
of oats, then stubbled in to wheat. We 
seeded to clover and timothy in the spring, 
sowing early, when, as we thought, the 
ground was in fine condition to receive the 
seed, ete. But the hot and dry weather of 
May has entirely used it up, and it really 
ought to be seeded. What would you, or any 
of your numerous correspondents, advise us 
to do? Shall we plow light this fall, say in 
August or September, and then seea; or 
cultivate, harrow, and then sow; or would 
you recommend again plowing and sowing 
to wheat or rye this falland trying our luck 
as before? Any information from those who 
have had experience in the matter will be 
thankfully received, by a reader of the 
FARMER and others. 

The complaint of our correspondent is a 
very common one throughout the State, ex- 
cept where local rains have changed the 
general conditions. Much of the seeding on 
wheat never appeared for lack of moisture 
to germinate the seed, or, if it sprouted 
when the June rains came, the continued 
dry weather has obliterated every vestige of 
it long since. The seeding in spring grain 
was excellent up to the first of July, but 
every acre of it almost has been swept clean 
of clover since that time. In probably one- 
half the cases, this condition of things is @ 
calamity. They are not the poor farmers 
alone who are suffering, but those who like 
our correspondent make every effort to keep 
their farms up to the maximum degree of 
fertility. These fields must be agdin re- 
seeded, and it needs the combined wisdom 
of our readers, whose opinions we ask 
through the columns of the FARMER, to de- 
termine upon the wisest course to pursue. 
Experiments will be made—let farmers re- 
late them and tell how they are preparing 
for the seed. Some fields can doubtless lie 
over for aspring crop or be stubbled to 
wheat this fall and try again. I have nine 
acres in the exact condition which our cor- 
respondent describes; 16 acres of the field 
was sown to timothy last fall, which of 
course is good now, and I shall let that re- 
main a year or two. I have begun already 
the course 1 have decided upon, that is, to 
cultivate with a wheel cultivator each way, 
then cornerwise each way. This I do by 





first going from corner tocorner, gee around 





and return. When the starting point is 
reached, turn at right angles to the right, 
and go square across the first cultivator 
marks and turn again to cross the field after 
the manner of back-furrowing except that 
the turn is made as soon as the border of 
the field or fence is reached, and cross the 
previous marks. This obviates a complete 
turn at the ends, and the turns are made at 
an oblique angle with the fence on each of 
the four sides. The finish is made at the 
other two corners, and when these are 
reached the field is cultivated or harrowed 
both ways. This applies toa square field. 
If the field is oblong, with right angles, the 
first turn across the ends should be at a 
longer angle so that the long side will gain 
the fastest. This has nothing to do with the 
catch of clover, but itis avery satisfactory 
way of working cornerwise, and I wish to 
work it in this way so that every inch of the 
surface will be stirred up and subdued. On 
this field some sorrel and patches of June 
grass are appearing, and no_ superficial 
scratching will answer my purpose. If stub- 
ble is fitted for seed, it must be subdued. I 
can work this field four times as proposed, 
with the same labor as once plowing, and I 
believe it will then be in better shape for 
the seed. Before this appearsin the Farm- 
ER the field will be fitted as proposed, if 
not prevented by unforseen circumstances. 
Then if copious rains come soon, I shall sow 
to clover and timothy, harrow or plank i 
down smooth. If the rains come before the 
kernels of wheat are matted I shall sow no 
rye. If not, I shall sow about half a bushel 
of rye to the acre, and pasture with cows 
and horses. If the rye keeps ahead of the 
stock next year, 1 shall mow it off in June 
for hay, for I am no friend to rye as a crop. 
I should advise to fit the ground at once, so 
that when the rains do come you are ready 
to take advantage of the conditions. I 
think a thorough working of the top much 
better than plowing, for the reason that a 
firmer root hold is given the plants, and 
they sustain themselves better through suc- 
ceeding drouths and the winter. I wish to 
report that in my opinion no superficial sur- 
face work will succeed, or ought to. There 
is no cheap way to success with clover; half 
a stand and the rewainder weeds is the re- 


sult. ee A.C. G. 
al 


DON’T. 





There are thousarfis of questions arising 
in one’s experience, out which we are un- 
decided, and unabld‘to give an explicit an- 
swer when interrogqed on the one or sev- 
eral points; but there ‘are some things 
about which we unhesitatingly decide, 
and say ‘‘don’t,’? when a friend asks 
advice. There is knowledge enough 
jn all the essential points of our 
needs and our enterprises to project a don’t 
between the doubt and the difficulty, if only 
this negative balm were applied in season. 
Many a note of Bohemian character would 
never have existed if the persuasive ‘‘don’t’’ 
had been properly heeded. Weare often 
too chary of our negatives, and farmers 
sometimes delight—or seem to—in seeing a 
neighbor walk blindly toward a pitfall 
into which they themselves have at some 
time tumbled, without giving this friendly 
warning. 

If another year any farmer is persuaded to 
wait for the grain to become riper before be- 
ginning to harvest, our advice is, ‘‘don’t.’”’ 
Every year’s experience demonstrates the 
folly of waiting. The two or three days at 
the beginning, which are often spent in idly 
waiting for greater maturity of the grain, 
are always needed at the last end of the har- 
vest, when help may be scarce or grain be 
wasting. The saving isso manifest when 
the practice is once entered upon and the 
old conservative influeuce is all evaporated, 
that every suco farmer should say to his 
neighbor who is inclined to wait, ‘‘’on’t.’’ 
He will be able to givejplenty of reasons for 
this advice. The grain is brighter, sweeter 
and, I think, heavier, and the straw is 50 
per cent. better, besides the satisfaction of 
getting through without a single worry in- 
duced by shelling grain and a general be- 
latedness. 

Don’t pin your faith upon a blessed rain 
coming when the moon ‘changes,’ for 
there is no such thing, all the almanacs to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I have 
been told for several days, by different in- 
dividuals, that we may expect rain to-day, 
for the moon ‘‘ changes”? at three o’clock this 
afternoon. Iam so presumptuous as to say 
there will be no more ‘‘ change’’ then than 
there is now, at nine o’clock A. M., and no 
more reason on that score to expect rain. 
From full moon to full moon again is 28 
days, and this time is divided up into peri- 
ods or ‘‘quarters’’ of seven days each. Be- 
tween these seven day periods the moon 
continues to wax or wane every moment of 
the time, and it is the most stupendous fol- 
ly to assert that because just one-fourth of 
the moon’s shining face is turned toward us 
this will produce a ‘‘change’”’ in the 
weather. As well might you say to a friend 
on calling at her house at 2P.M., ‘* Your 
clock will ‘change’ in 15 minutes: and you 
may therefore expect company. ’’ I suppose 
a clock might be made to swing to the quar- 
ters at regular intervals, and I suppose 
Omnipotence could jerk the moon around 
to show us one-fourth of its illuminated side 
atonce. This would be indeed a ‘‘change”’ 
such as might produce a commotion in the 
clouds, and serve as a plausible basis for 
prognostications regarding the weather. 





Bet as this division is only an arbitrary 





one, like the divisions of the night into 


‘* watches, ’’ or the year into seasons, for 
convenience only, Isay to those who look 
for wet weather when it is dry, or dry} weath- 
er when it is wet, to occur on these event- 
ful periods, ‘‘don’t.” 

After another week of dry weather and of 
continual watching of the corn-fields, I say 
to those who are prone to follow the teach- 
ings of the censtant cultivation theory, 
‘*Don’t.’’? Such fields are nearly as bad at 
the present as those where the early cultiva- 
tion was deficient and some weeds suffered 
to grow. The weeds are now sapping the 
corn in the latter case, and the shortening 
up of the root growth in the former both 
make the corn look sick. Cultivate thor- 
oughly and deep as long as the ground is 
moist, but stop when it gets dry, and do not 
begin again until the earth is wet down to 
the roots. 

The continued dry weather is drawing 
heavily upon the stores of fodder, so that it 
will be quite important that all coarse fod- 
der—straw and stalks—pe carefully saved 
and secured from fall storms. Early cut 
straw put back in the barn or securely 
stacked and topped with marsh hay, will be 
a bonanza before spring, else the dry weath- 
er signs will all fail. A. C. G. 


oes 


THE MERINOS IN FRANCE, 








From our Paris Correspondent. 

That shaep are the most profitable cattle 
a farmer can have, is an axiom as old as the 
hills. French agriculturists continue to be 
divided as to the maintenance of pure local, 
or perhaps native races, in preference to 
cross breeds. Does it always pay to rely 
on fleece alone; or to unite wool and pre- 
cocity in flesh? The French farmer will in 
all probability stick to the breed suitable to 
his locality. He is a worshipper of the 
Merino; it comes more up, as a general 
rule, to his conditions of climate, pasturage 
and se lection—the latter not in the sense of 
crossing, but from the best specimens of 
the Merino type. It is mooted that a 
special show of Merinos should be organiz- 
ed, where animals from Spain and Ger- 
many could be compared with those of Naz 
and Rambouillet, along with fleeces from 
Australia, and those from long wooled sheep 
in general. Such an exhibition would be 
interesting, but in all probability would 
have little effect on the decision of French 
wool growers. 

The Merino breed appears te have a fas- 
cination for them. Its fine wool preserves 
its characteristics, remains so constant that 
no deterioration—ordinary hygienic con- 
ditions being observed—is to be feared. 
And this explains, why when crossings are 
undertaken with loca! breeds, the Merino 
ischosen, If precocity cannot be achieved, 
at least a paying fleece can be secured. The 
Merino has exercised a profound influence 
on sheep in every part of the world. Now 
it is this cosmopolitan faculty, that the 
breed has inherited from the mode of life 
of the foundation stock, which makes it so 
much a favorite, because so often a neces- 
sity. And the type remains the same every- 
where, while its aptitudes have been de- 
veloped, following economic necessities. It 
was in Saxony that the Merino first made a 
sensation outside of Spain; the Elector in 
1765, imported over 100 choice rams and 
ewes, and by maintaining the purity of the 
race, upheld the fineness of the fleece. Only 
the French Merino—the race Naz, could 
match the Saxon wool in fineness of staple, 
and this was the more singular, as in 
Saxony, parsimonious feeding was resorted 
to as an aid to the production of such a 
quality, while in France no such plan was 
ever adopted. 

It is an error to suppose then, that the 
introduction of the Merinoin France dates 
only from 1786. Colbert had introduced 
Merino rams frem Spain for breeding in the 
province of Roussillon. But it is to Dau- 
benton reverts the honor of having seriously 
occupied himself with fine wool raising at 
Montbard in 1766. Louis XVI, in 1786 
executed a treaty with the king of Spain, to 
introduce Merinos into France. The first 
flock, 42 rams and 342 ewes, left Spain 
(Segovia) in the middle of June, 1786, and 
arrived—less a few deaths —at Rambouillet, 
in the environs of Paris, in October follow- 
ing. Later another flock set out. By the 
treaty of Bale in 1796, Spain bound herself 
to send 100 rams and 100 ewes annually 
during five years to France. It was by 
these divers importations that the Merino 
spread over France. In time it assumed 
two distinct varieties, distinguished by 
volume of body and fineness of wool. But 
the parent-type has remained unchanged. 

Naz, in the department of the Ain, is the 
head centre of the Merino, with large body, 
while retaining the conformation of the 
true Spanish type, In point of fleece, it 
owes its amelioration to selection. The 
st ple is homogenous, fine, not in lumps, 
and light. 1t approaches a good deal the 
Saxon Merino by the softness and fineness 
of its wool. But it has the small body, 
large belly, big head, and voluminous 
horns, besides being agile, hardy and every- 
where at home. The sheep receive only in 
winter, a necessary ration of turnips and 
hay;in summer they feed on the scanty 
pasturages of the mountains. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
keeping a sheep in France is 8fr. Often the 
fleece does not realize this sum. The Ram- 
bouillet breed of sheep is the most numerous 
variety of Merine in France; its wool though 
long is not so fine as that from the Naz 


race; itis a more generous feeder, hence 
puts up more flesh. Indeed there are not a 





few who aim to give a Southdown form to 
the Rambouillet. Lambs of the latter have 
a mean live weight, varying from 55 to 77 
Ibs. An adultxram will weight 209 Ibs.; and 
the unwashed fleece 11 Ibs. The fleece of a 
Rambouillet—owing to a greater weight— 
will fetch one-third more money than the 
Naz. Combing wool is the staple sought 
to be attained. The Rambouillets do not 
suffer more from fluke and foot rot than 
other breeds, 


~~ 


WASHING WOOL, 








An English, Expert on the Question of 
Washing Wool Before Shearing. 





The following extract from an article in 
the London Live Stock Journal is of inter- 
est to wool-growers. It will be seen that it 
is in line with the position taken by the 
FARMER on this very subject a few weeks 
ago. This expert asserts that it isan injury 
to the staple to have wool washed and dried 
before it passes into the hands of the scour- 
er. The article says: 


Be it understood—as a first glance at the 
railway station shows, and as the streets 
blocked with bale-laden wagons prove— 
Bradford does for the wool clip of the world 
much what the Bank of England does for 
the gold diggers’ ingots. Bradford throws 
the wool into a shape in which it passes 
readily from hand to hand. Hardly any 
questions are asked. Bradford ‘ tops,’’ 
Bradford ‘‘ noils, ”? and Bradford ‘‘shoddy ”’ 
pass current everywhere among those who 
manufacture wool. Not very much, in com- 
parison, of manufacture is done in Bradford. 
Its work is to clean, to classify, to put into 
available form all the wool which the world 
wants to dispose of. And, in virtue of this 
its function, it is, therefore, the best wit- 
ness upon the question of sheep-washing, 
which tiie worldcan furnish. After passing 
through floors and floors—each bulging out 
with bales of wool—the first question elicit- 
ed this fact. British wool-growers don’t 
supply one-tenth of what Bradford every 
day has to deal with. Indeed, the British 
flock-owner was quickly spoken of as a re- 
spectable client ina small way, who has 
somewhere about 30 million sheep to clip, 
while Montevideo has more than four times 
that quantity, New Zealand as many, and 
Australia a great deal more. ‘‘ Wedon’t do 
very much now in English wool here, ”’ said 
the manager of a huge establishment, where 
in thirteen rooms thousands of fleeces were 
every day combed and carded. ‘‘ This is 
Montevideo ‘half-bred,’ that comes from 
New Zealand, and this is from the Cape. ”’ 
But what difference does it make to you 
about the washing? ‘‘ Not a bit, in one re- 
spect, ’’ was the reply; ‘‘every ounce goes 
in there, and all is washed whether it has 
been washed before or not.’’ Not a fleece 
but what passes through the troughs! In 
these troughs, in warm water, varying ac- 
cording to the wool from 80° to 110°, and 
even 120° in extreme cases, with a specially 
made soap, the fleeces are passed through an 
endless chain of forks keeping them moving 
along. At the end of one series of troughs 
the wool is lifted into fresh water, and 
passed through it, and so into a third, until 
the greasy, sticky fleeces come out at the 
end as white as snow, and are passed into 
another room to be carded, and combed and 
classified. ‘‘If you wash all afresh, ’’ was 
the question put, ‘‘where is the good of 
washing on the other side?’’ ‘‘Well, ’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘it saves carriage. We don’t 
sometimes get more than four or five pounds 
of salable wool (tops, noils and shoddy) 
out of sixteen pounds of fleece.’’ ‘Sixty 
per cent,’’ was the answer, ‘‘of matter 
which is not wool? Whaton earth is the 
60 per ceat made up of?” ‘Dirt and 
grease. They take out tons of matter— 
only useful for manure; and skim off grease 
enough to oil the wheels ofall the locomo- 
tives in the world. ”’ 

** So, then, Iam to understand that car- 
riage alone may make it economical to wash 
wool at the Cape or in Australia—for, by so 
doing, nearly two-thirds of the carriage is 
saved?’’ ‘Yes, ’’ was the reply, ‘*but ata 
great loss to the wool. It never ¢ards and 
combs so well as when it comes fresh out 
of its first dip. You cannot restore the 
elasticity to wool which has been wetted 
and dried. It is more brittle, and yields 
less of top and more of waste than the same 
wool would have done if it had come to us 
in the grease.’ ‘‘So, then, your verdict is 
wholly on the side of not washing by the 
flockmaster? ’’? was the next question —‘‘ but 
perhaps you find the grease profitable?’’ 
‘Not so,’’ was the reply; ‘‘the greasier 
the wool, the hotter the watar has to be, 
and the more the soap will be required. 
The grease won’t pay for these by £2,000 a 
year in this business.’’ Atall events, there 
was no mistake about the wool-washers. 
They, in the plainest terms, declare that, 
for their purposes, the wool is far better 
sent just as it grows. 


NOTES FROM THE FAR WEST. 








Hay Creek, Crook Co., Oregon, July 15, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Str.—You may be somewhat sur- 
prised to learn my whereabouts, but it is not 
amiss, as I came to this coast-State to see 
and learn of some of the curiosities which 
are reported about this coast. Coming on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad had some 
chance to see the northern States; liked 
Minnesota the best of any State east of it. 
I saw plenty of strawstacks of wheat and 
other grain, and liked the make-up of the 
country and the soil, water and timber on 
the plains. St. Paul isa nice city, and so 
is Minneapolis; but I think St. Paul rather 
takes the lead as a business place. 

Coming to Dakota, I had a fair chance 
to see the country along the railroad, 
striking Fargo first and so along to James- 
town, and on through the StateJin the last 
week in April. Saw no old straw stacks 
standing, but plenty of boneyards and 
plenty of prairie; no timber along the rail- 
road. They said it had been a cold winter 
and was a backward spring. 

Montana is rather rough and hilly; the 
valleys are good. It isa better stock coun- 
try than for grain. Came falong through 
Idaho down to Washington Territory, stop- 





ping at Spokane Falls, W. T., and seeing 


some good country about Pen de Relle Lake 
before arriving at Spokane county. Of all 
water powers Spokane Falls is the chief; 
and there is a good country about it. LI 
think Spokane River is the greatest water 
course of its size Lever saw. Spokane City 
must be a business place in time. 

Saw some good country at Cheney and 
along down the Columbia river till coming 
to the Dalles on the river, then rough and 
rocky; land good where tillable. The Dalles 
isa business town. Came over the hills 
to Hay Creek, Crook county; seeing the 
Deschutes river, and crossing over its rapid 
tide, with mountains on both sides, is @ 
novelty to the eye. There is not much tim- 
ber to be seen, only as you look to Mt. Hood, 
which is towering up towards the skies, 
covered with snow, and the Cascade range 
showing the same scenery, timbered with 
pines at the base and around the sides, 

Oregon is a stock and sheep State; land 
good in the valleys where you find them, 
and raises good produce, but stock-raising 
is the principal business in this State, and 
will be for time tocome. Such large sheep 
as I have seen are hard to beat. The Van 
Houten Bros. & Co. have one flock of 1,100 
that lacked 13 pounds of shearing 10 pounds 
of wool per head, and raised lambs at that, 
the most ofthem. One lot of bucks of 
about 60 sheared from 24 to 34 pounds per 
head of as nice unwashed wool as I ever 
Saw. 

Enclosed I send you some specimens of 
the grass which grows here. They have 
some good horses in this State, but lack for 
Durham cattle, which take the lead here. 


We think alfalfa is a good kind of clover. 
Stands dry weather well. I notice where it 
is in with other grass it keeps green while 
other kinds dry up. Can get two crops per 
year; roots down very deep in the earth— 
from four to five feet; spreads over the 
ground well; stock of all kinds very fond of 
it. No fuzz on the stalk nor leaf. Makes 
nice hay; would do well on light soils in 
Michigan. Sow very early in March; will 
stand the winter good as it has a large, 
strong root. I notice it does well on any 
soil here, wet or dry. MICHIGAN. 





Crops in Illinois. 





The Illinois Department of Agriculture 
vends the following information regarding 
the crops in that State. under date of July 
23d.: 

The condition of corn is reported as up 
to or above an average in all the northern 
counties, exeept Putnam and Marshall, in 
which there will not be over three-fourths 
of an average yield peracre. In the cen- 
tral division the prospects are encouraging 
for nearly an average yield per acre in the 
counties of Pike, Brown, Cass, Sangamon 
and Christian. In Champaign, Douglas 
and Schuyler there will be from one-half to 
three-fourths of an average yield per acre. 
The most discouraging reports concerning 
the condition of corn come from the 
southern division. In Bond, Hamilton, 
Edwards, Wabash, Pulaski and Pope 
counties the condition of corn gives en- 
couragement for nearly an average yield 
per acre. In the remaining southern coun- 
ties about half an average yield is predicted. 

The ceunties in which the condition of 
potatoes is reported up to an average are the 
exceptions. In the northeast portion of the 
State from one-fourth to three-fourths of an 
average yield per acre is predicted. In the 
central counties, excepting the counties of 
Brown, Pike and Green, in which from three- 
fourths to an average yield may be expected, 
the yield per acre of potatoes will be from 10 
to 50 per cent. of an average yield. In 
only three of the southern counties, Pope, 
Edwards and Hamilton, is the condition of 
this crop up to an average. Prospects are 
favorable for nearly an average yield per 
acre in the counties of Pond and Mont- 
gomery. In the remaining counties there 
will be from 40 to 85 per cent of an average 
yield per acre. 

There will be nearly an average crop of 
apples in the counties of Rock Island, Bond, 
Hamilton, Edwards and Pulaski. The 
prospects are very discouraging for even 
one-fourth of an average crop in the coun- 
ties on the Illinois river. In the counties 
in the southeastern portion of the State, ex- 
cept those above named, there will be almost 
an entire failure of the apple crop. 

_ There is general complaint of the poor 
condition of pastures, which, owing to the 
protracted dry weather, are not returning 
half an average yield in the majority of the 
counties of the State. 


ooo 





Poisoning from Paris Green. 





At this season animals are especially 
likely to be poisoned by Paris green, which 
it is well known is a formof arsenic. When 
it is discovered that an animal is so 
poisoned the following treatment should be 
given: Two ounces of carbonate of soda 
(common cooking soda) and four fluid 
ounces (four tablespoonfuls) of tincture ef 
iron should be mixed in aquart of water 
and given as a drench. If given early 
enough this will neutralize the poison. If 
it is known that a large quantity of the 
poison has been swallowed tke dose can be 
increased. After a short time a pound and 
a half of Glauber or Epsom salts should be 
given to carry off the now practically in- 
soluble poison by the intestines.— Pref. R. 
FP. Burleigh, D. V.8., .N. H. Agrioulturae 
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THE DETROIT TROTTING MEET- 
ING. 


‘The Most Successful, Ever Held in the 
State—Good Weather, Fast Time, and 


Great Crowds. 








the stretch like a double team, Kinsman 
leading when all at once Lillian S. shot to 
the front like a rocket, and came under 
the wire first by a scant half length, Kins- 
man second, Bennie third and Argyle 
fourth. Time, 271754. 

The second heat was alsoan exciting one, 
Lillian 8. going off with the lead, Charley 
Friel second, and Kinsman and Argyle strug- 
gling for fourth, Kinsman broke up at the 
half, and was out of the race. Charley 
Friel then took the lead, with Lillian 





The first meeting under the banner of the 
American Trotting Association has been 
held in this city, and it was in every way & 
most unqualified success. The grounds had 
been thoroughly prepared, the track put in 
fine shape, and the grand stand and sur- 
roundings tastefully decorated. The meet- 
ing attracted people from all over the 
State, and Ohio, Llinois, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania. The attendance was unex- 
pectedly large, and of the best character. 
Good order was maintained, and the tricky 


driver held down to his workin a manner | 
which soon convinced him that the Asso- | 
Quite a number of | 


ciation meant business. 
horses lowered their records very materially, 
as will be seen by the summaries below. 


Michigan bred horses showed up well, al- | 


though Belle F. was not in shape to take 
part in the free-for-all. Sumpter and Lor- 


second; but Argyle suddenly came up with 
the leaders, passed Lillian, raced neck and 
neck with Friel, and won by ahead, both 
under the whip. Time, 2:18. 

The third heat was taken by Argyle after 
a sharp tussle with Friel, near the finish, 
when the latter made a spurt for the lead 
and came near getting it. Time, 2:17}¢. 

The fourth heat was one of the best of 
the day. Argyle got off first, was passed 
by Friel, Silver Thread showing up third 
and Lynn fourth, the others out of the 
race. Silver Thread fell back at the half, 
leaving the three others to fight it out. On 
the home stretch Frie], Argyle and Lynn 
were abreast, and made a very close finish, 
| Argyle winning by a neck, and Friel a 
neck in advance of Lynn. Time, 2:19. 
The following is the 


spare, and was half a length ahead at the 
finish in 2:1914. The following is the sum- 


mary: 
2:24 PACE—PURSE, $1,500. 


Joe L., bg.. 1") 53 
Duplex, b h... 4. 0 Qa re 
Frank soem, ‘blk cB. 2 4 6 4 Bro 
Little Ida, b m. ...8 8 38 2 Bro 
Wilcox, b g.. PRESS RR BT 
Dr, West, brg...---++- rer 3 dis, 
Thre 
oe. were quarters, ro 

First heat.. 85 1:08% 1:45% 117% 
Second heat,... . .35 1:09%4 1:42 2315 
Third heat ....... .35 1:09 1 345% 2:21% 
Fourth heat...... 85% «1:10% «1:46 2:22 
Fifth heat........ 384% 1;09 1:4384% 2:17% 
Sixth heat........ .36 1:10% 1:45% 2:19% 

The 2:22 class had six starters, with But- 


terscotch the favorite, and Echo Chief sell- 
ing next. It required six heats to settle the 
race, Opal taking the first, Butterscotch the 
two next, and then Lady M. took the next 
three straight. It was anybody’s race till 
the last heat was finished. Echo Chief, 
whose owner thought him a sure winner, 
after being second in the first heat pulled 
up so lame that he was not in the race after- 
wards. The following is the summary: 


2:22 RACE—PURSE, 2,000. 


Lady M., b m, W. F. Cowhan. s8e68i1 ik 
Butterscotch, b m, M. E. c- 

Henry. oe 5 1 25 8 
Opal, bm, ‘John Kelly. ; i ie ee 
Echo Chief, ch. h, H. Hainsboro.2 5 5 5 4ro 
Orphan Boy, blk h, J. W. Vogle- 

BCA fica ie bictrs Bio ac cees pe 4 4 8ro 
Voucher, b g, O. A. Hickok...... 64 Rieaael 





SUMMARY—2:18 PACING CLASS—PURSE 81,500. 





etta F. are trotters, and it was well for’ R. M_ Anderson's gg Argyle ..........4 1 1 } 
* ! Lee W. Sinclair's brm Lillian S8......1 3 7 6 
Conde that the former was ‘off’? or he’ samuel Keys’ cb g Charley anal - 2 3 : 
y Hed hi 2 | R. C Benson’ sbrg Tommy Lynn.... 6 2 ¢ 
would have compelled him to go a couple of | South End Stock Farm'’sgg Benny...3 4 5 5 
seconds faster or lose the 2:35 purse. A. K. Menn’ .< hg +——_ nes e 9 4 8 
: . ietoff's gr ilver reat ) ) 
One of the events of the meeting was the 4 - Hall's be all ebh4at 
exhibition of Madame Marantette on her pl & F.H anes A 8 ch |g Wood a ik 
'. 1 oe ° ‘ 
horse Woodlawn, and her race against time “a. 
ith her celebrated running horses, Major Three- 
ay " g : : Quarter. Half. quarters. Mile 
Banks and Evergreen, harnessed toa skele-| pirst heat.......88% 1:07  1:42% 2:17% 
rago S 5 vious | Second heat.... .34% 1:08% 1:43 2:18 
ton wagon. She beat her best previous aieiheet.... 3% «1:06% «142% «217% 
record by 144 seconds, making the mile in| Fourth heat.... .34\ 109% 1:45 2:19% 
1:46. It was a most exciting race, and itis -— 
Second Day. 


safe to say such time was never before 
made on wheels by any driver. 





First Day. 


2:3 


The meeting opened with the 5 class, 
in which were 11 entries, ccmprising the fol- 
lowing: Colored Girl, Sumpter, Rosaline 
Wilkes, Grey Duke, Lynn W., Conde, Scott 
Newman, Problem, Anna C., Baby Mine 
and Valkyr. With so large a field it was 
difficult to get a good start, but Mr. Campau 
talked business to the drivers after four 
false starts hai been made, and sent them 
off on the fifth attempt. Lynn W. was the 


; King third, and Zeno 


The weather was pleasant, and the at- 
tendance good, being reported at 7,000. 
The 2:27 class was first on the programme, 
and the horses starting were placed as fol- 
lows: Zeno, Faro, Loretta F., Amie King, 
Banner Boy, John R. Wise, Mikado, Lady 
Barefoot. 
getting the word, and went «ff with a fair 
start. Loretta F. took the lead and held 
it to the finish, Faro second, and Amie 
distanced. Time, 
2:20. 

The next heat was taken by Loretta F. 
in 2:2154, aftera sharp tussle with Faro on 





favorite with many, but the old heads were 
buying Conde all thesame. It rather puz- | 
zled the crowd when Sumpter took the heat 

in 2:2614, Rosaline Wilkes secend, Conde 

fourth, and Lynn W. so far behind that it | 
looked like a shut out. His 
had been backing him liberally, then drew 
him, as he showed lameness. 

The second heat was a fight between 
Rosaline Wilkes, Conde and Sumpter, but 
the latter was not in shape to stand a hard 
race, his owner said, and Conde went un- 
der the wire first, Sumpter second, and 
Rosaline Wilkesthird. Time, 2:25. 

In thethird heat Grey Duke was drawn 
Conde went off with the lead, Sumpter 
close up, and Rosaline Wilkes third. The 
latter closed up and the three came into the 
stretch neck and neck. Here Sumpter 
broke up and Conde drew slightly ahead, 
crossing the score half a length ahead of 
the mare in 2:25%4. 

The fourth heat was rather tame, as 
Conde, with the lead at the start, was never 
headed, and won by a full length; Rosaline 
second and Valkyr third. Time, 2:24. 


owner, who | 





SUMMARY—2:35 TROTTING CLASS—PURSE $1,500. | 
O. A. Hickok’s ch g Conde.... 4 1 1 1 
S$. A. Browne & Co.'s ch g | 
Sumpter. 2 4 9 
J. B. Shoe kney’ sb m Rosaline 
Wilkes has 3 2 2 
John G Johnson’s bm V alkyr 5 4 6 3 
Frank Bennett's b g Problem 7 6 3 4 
Portsmouth South End Stock 
Farm’sblk m ColoredGirl... 6 5 7 6 
H. simon’s ch g Scott Newman 10 7 5 5 
Abe Hossler’sch m Baby Mine 3 10 8 7 
Frank 4.Lackey'sbm AnnaC 8 8 9 
W Campbhell’s gr g Grey Duke.. 9 9 dr 
Lynn Brothers’ bg Lynn ~... 11 dr 
TIME 
Three- 
Quarter. Half. quarter. Mile 
First heat... .36% 1:12% 1:48 2:2614 
Second heat .36% 1:12 1:48 2225 
Third heat..37% 1:12% 1:48 2:25 
Fourth heat 36% 1:12% 1:48 2:2 
The 2:20 class had seven entries, and 
while the time was fast, and Tom Rogers 





pushed the winner somewhat, the race was 
never in doubt. Patron, the grand young 
son of Pancoast, was a sure winner. He | 
could have knocked two seconds off his 
best time had he been required to do so. | 
The following horses showed up for the | 
first heat: Deck Wright, Patron, Pilo} | 
Boy, Eagle Rird, Naaid Queen, Judge Davis 
and Tom Rogers. There was some rather 
tedious scoring, five attempts being made 
before a start was effected. On the sixth | 
the word was given with Naaid Queen in | 
the lead. Patron went to the front before 
the quarter pole was reached, and was not | 
headed till he had passed under the wire. 

The pace was hot, though, and the old | 
campaigner Deck Wright surprised his | 
friends by taking second place, Tom Rogers | 
third. Time, 2:20'4. 

For the second heat the horses went off 
with an excellent start, Patron taking the 
lead at once, with Tom Rogers and. Judge | 
Davis in close company. Rogers showed | 
great speed, and was a good secund atthe 
finish. Time, 2:19%4 

The third heat was very exciting. Pat on , 
kept the lead, although Tom Rogers forced | 
him to makin g a very fast heat—2:16. The 
first half was only fair, 1:0914, a 2:19 gait, 
but after reaching the half the leaders were 
seen to increase their speed, and came into 
the stretch lapped and fairly flying. The 
last half was trotted squarely in 1:0614, the 
third quarter in :5214, and the mile in 2:16. 
The following is the 








SUMMARY—2:2) TROTTING—PURSE, $2,000 
Bovest City Farm's h Patron. ik A ye 
H. McCarthy's blk h om Rogers...8 2 2 
p AB.§ Kneuber's b g Deck Wright........ 26 5 
John E. Turner's bg Judge Davis 44 3 
L. E. Sereman’s br h Eagie Bird ..... SS 3 F 
M. V. Wagner's bm Naaid danas een. 6 3 6 
A. Kaul’s gr g : Pilot Boy. Ae oes Hikes oe eee aw Te 
TIME. 
Three- 

Quarter. Half. quarters. Mile. 
First heat. soe 1:08%  1:48% 2:20% 
Second heat...... 35% i:lv 1.44% 2:19%4 

Third heat..... 85% 1:09% 1:42 2:16 
The next race was the 2:18 pace, for 
which the entries were as follows: Silver 


Thread, Lillian S., Bennie, Woodmont, 
Kinsman, Charley Friel, Argyleand Tommy 
Lynn—Jennie Lind being drawn. It looked 
like anybody's race at the start. Mr. Cam- 
pau had to lecture and finally fine two of 
the drivers, Splan and Miller being the 
parties honored. Bennie got off with the 
lead, bat was soon passed by Kinsman, 
then Lillian S. and Argyle closed up on the 
leaders; Argyle and Bennie coming up 





' second, 


' better time, 


7-991 
| Siew /Q 


| dark before a start was made in the fourth 


the home stretch. Faro was second, but 
was placed third for running. 

The third heat was simply a repetition, 
Loretta F. winning, Amie King again 
and Lady Barefoot third. The 
summary was as follows: 

ASS—PURSE $1,500. 


2:27 cI 


The free-for-all was looked forward to 
with interest, but owing to theother entries 
being drawn, only Araband Charlie Hilton 
showed up as starters. Splan drove Hilton 
and Hickok was behind Arab. ‘The race 
was a tame affair, Arab taking the lead in 
each heat, with Hilton close up all the way, 
and neither one doing his best. It was un- 
fortunate that there there were not a couple 
of other fast ones to force them to make 
as they are known to be 
capable of it. The following is a summary 
of the race: 

FREE-FOR-ALL—PURSE $2,500. 


They scored four times before ' 


Quarter. mane. Third. Tie. 





2 | ee 85% 1: 1:44% 2:2 
Second heat........ .35% 1: 108 1:44 2:20 
Third heat......... .85% 1:10 1:44% 2:20% 
Fourth heat........ .88% 1:11% 1:46% 2:28 
Fifth heat......... 37 1:12 = 1:46% 2::38% 
Sixth heat. 364 «1:12 1:48% 2:25 
| The special purse of $3,000 for a match 
race between the pacer Johnson to wagon 
| and Harry Wilkes to sulky, was an interest- 
ing exhibition and nothing more. It was 
apparent that neither horse did his best, 
and if they had Johnson would have won. 


The pools sold in Johnson’s favor right up 
to the fourth heat, but perhaps that had 
nothing to do with the termination of the 
race. Johnson took the first two heats in 
2:16 and 2:1444; then Wilkes the next three 
in 2:19, 2:183¢, 2:213¢. The reports show 
that Johnson would have stood a better 
show of winning had the driver not had 
such a strong grip on the lines. The 2:25 
; race had to be postponed owing to darkness 
coming on. 


~~ 


A NUMBER of importers of horses ap 
; peared before Secretary Maynard on the 
11th of July, at the Treasury Department, 
and asked for a ruling in the case of horses 
imported for sale for breeding purposes, the 
recent decision of Judge Gresham that such 
horses could not come in free putting the 
importers in a bad position. Secretary 
Maynard stated there would be no change 
in the course of the Department and that 
importers of animals for breeding purposes 
may bring in their consignments duty free, 
even though they propose to sell them at 








C.o. Bx md's b m Loretta F.... eo Te 1) 
L Sinclair's ch m Amie King --3 2 2° once and before breeding, provided they im 
w. &. Carter's b g Faro 23 4 » . . . i 
WL. Crabb's b g Banner Boy 6 6 3| port for breeding purposes. It is said, how- 
Jesse Yearance’s bm Lady Barefoot....4 4 6] > » decisio » Crash: 
Gua Glidden'sch eJohn BR. Wise 55 5] ever, that the decision of Judge Gresham 
Wim. Thompson's bg Mikado ............7 7dr. | will shut out the thousands of Canadian 
reen field’ h 7 is ° : 
J. H. Greenfield's bik “ NO... +. horses which are annually imported at all 
TIME M ‘ ‘ 
Three- border points. An importation was stopped 
First heat — fee "6% Mile. | at Port Huron last week, and duties to the 
rst -! v7 "2 . 4 . ~——.« _ 
| Second heat....3644 = 1:12 1:47 2:21% | amount of $4,500 collected. The owner, a 
Thir« 5 36% 11% 7464 2:21% Thee : 
ehiré homt ~~ ton — 12 | Mr. White, paid them under protest. Under 


the decision of the Treasury Department the 
duties will have to be refunded. 





Horse Gossip. 





THE trotting stallion Jerome Turner will 
not appear on the track this season. The 
tendon strained at Terre Haute, Ind., some 
weeks ago, keeps him very lame. 


SOME one gave cyanideof potassium to a 
large number of horses owned by the Third 
Avenue Street Car Co., of New York, and 29 
have died. It is reported that 125 were 
poisoned, and more of them are likely to die. 


5 





PATRON is the trotter of the year. He is 
liable to knock out all previous stallion 
records before the season closes. He is by 
Papcoast, dam Beatrice by Cuyler. Heis not 





A. Hickok’s b g Arab ea i 
he D. Sisson's b g Charley Hilton. 222 
TIME. 

Three- 

Quarter. Half. quarters. Mile 

First heat 863% 1:12% 1:47% 2:22 
Second heat... .35 1:10% 1:45 2:19%4 
Third heat .....3°% 1:103 1:45 2:19 
The 2:24 pace came next, and for it 
the following horses started: Little Ida, 
Frank Champ, Wilcox, Joe L., Dr. West, 


Cleveland and Duplex. Champ was a 
favorite, but not a strong one. After a 
little trouble scoring a good start was made, 
with Little Ida, Joe L., Wilcox and Du- | 
' plex abreast and slightly in the lead. Wil- 
cox pulled to the front, Ida second and 
{Champ third. The latter was very rank, 


only fast but a very handsome horse, and his 
gait is simply perfection. 

THE trotting horse J. Q.,2:174%, was sold by 
J. H. Temple, of New York, on Thursday 
to Peter Pollard, of Baltimore. The 





last, 


| price is said to be $10,000. J. Q. was entered 


in the 2:18 race here, and will hereafter be 
handled by Splan. 





GLEN Miller, the trotting stallion which ; 





breakin g up when pushed, although show- 
ing fine bursts of speed, once reaching the | 
| head of the procession, but falling back to l 


' second place, Wilcox winning in 2:17%{, and | 
| Ida third. 


The next heat was a surprise. Wilcox 
was leading by a length at the first turn, 
with Dr. West and Champ close together in 
second and third place, when the latter 
' broke up »gain and lost all chance for the 
| heat. Then Joe L., who was fifth, opened 
' out an extra link, passed the leaders one 
‘after another till Wileox was reached, 
| when a sharp race down the homestretch 
ensued which ended in Joe L, taking the 
heat by a scant head. Time, 2:15. 

When the third heat was called Wilcox 
Joe L. took it in easy style, 
Time, 


was drawn. 
with West second and Ida third. 


Joe L. was now astrong favorite, he was 


died suddenly in Jefferson Park, Pegria, IIL, | 
on the 17th inst., was killed by giving him a 
drink of ice water aftera race. He had a 

record of ? 
by Alexander’s Abdallah. 





THe Dwyer Brothers, of Breoklyn, who 
own Hanover, regarded Kingston as the only | 
horse likely to give him trouble in a number | 
of the stakes in which he is entered. So they 
quietly bought Kingston, and they are not 
particular now if he does pull in some of the 
big stakes. 





GLANDERS must be very prevalent in Illi- 
nois. During the past week reports from 
various parts of that State show that some 30 
head were killed which were suffering from 
the disease. Seven were killed at De Witt by 
orders of the State Veterinarian, and 12 at 
Clinton by orders of President Pearson, of 
the Live Stock Board. 





Tue owner of Troubadour, Sam Brown, of 





regarded a sure winner. It was getting 


heat. West was alittle ahead of Joe L. at 
the start, and when rounding the first turn 
his driver pulled him directly in front of Joe 
L., whose driver had to pull him up to avoid 
a collision. This broke the horse up so he 
lost his place and was out of the race be- 
fore he could be got down to work again. 
West held the lead to the finish, with Du- 
plex second and Ida third. The judges 
held a consu!ltation and declared West dis- 
tanced for foul driving, giving Duplex the 
heat. Time 2:22. The other heats had to 
be postponed till next day. 





Third Day. 


The track had been wet by alight shower, 
which had cleared off before the unfinished 
2:24 pace was called. Joe L. was the favor- 
ite. Duplex had the pole, as the last heat 
had been awarded him on a foul, and he 
sur; rised everybody by capturing the next 
one in 2:17%4. 

Duplex and Joe 1. having two heats each, 
and none of the others in the racing having 
one, they were left to fight it out together. 
It was a great race, Duplex having the ad- 
vantage most of the time, but coming into 
the stretch Joe closed up, and it was neck 


Pittsburg, is willing to match his horse 
against **Lucky’’ Baldwin's Volante. Mr. 
Baldwin also wants a match. But Trouba- 
dour has sore feet and wants a soft track, 
while Volante likes a hard one. Hence it is 
likely the match will fall through. Trouba- 
dour's victory over The Bard has made Mr. 
Brown very enthusiastic, but heis not put- 
ting up his money until he gets conditions 
which will give bim a chance to get it back, 
and he knows he never would on a hard 
track. 





Rerween the heats in the 2:22 class on 
Thursday, Mr. 8. A. Browne, of Kalamazoo, 
brought out his two-year-old stallion Bell Boy, 
to give him a fast mile. He is a handsome 
horse, and one of the most promising young 
stallions in the country. His record, got this 
year, is 2:334¢, ard Mr. Browne proposed to 
send hima mile to beat it. Madame Maran- 
tette, in a road wagon drawn by the running 
horse Major Banks, accompanied the young 
trotter. Bell Boy trotted the mile without a 
skip. The time by quarters was :38, 1:15\, 
1:5234, 2:30%. Good time for a two-year-old, 
but Bell Boy can do better if pushed. 








The record of cures accomplished by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla can never be completely written. 
The peculiar curative powers of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla are successful when everything else 





and neck to the pole, Duplex under the 
whip, but Joe had a little extra speed to 


has failed. If your blood is impure, your di- 


2:18, was sired by White Line, dam | 


| ting weak; but a new lot of clover hay re- 
' vived them, 
pie 

raised their lambs. 


Che Farm 


A Sheep Destroyer. 

Growing on the western plains of America 
is a pretty looking kind of grass, resembl- 
ing oats, and which is called, popularly, 
weather grass or needle grass—botanically, 
Stipa spartea. ‘What may be its special 
sphere of usefulness to man, or in the 
economy of nature, granting that it had 
such a sphere, is hardly worth considering 
in the light of its evil works. 

Looked at casually, while in its growing 
state, it might be mistaken for immature or 
bastard oats, although a moment’s inspec- 
tion would reveal its true character. The 
seed, particularly, would serve to em- 
phasize its unlikeness to its useful cousin, 
and it is this seed which, as a seemingly 
insignificent but really potent agent of de- 
struction, claims our attention. 

The seed in general conformation, but not 
otherwise, is like the oat. Its base is 
tipped witha point as sharp and hard as 
that ofa pin. Almost hiding this tip, and 
extending upward to nearly half the length 
of the seed, is a soft, silky, hair-like growth, 
The remainder of the seed, which has a 
total length of about three-quarters of an 
inch, is bare, smooth, and flinty. A minute 
depression, made by the unfolding of the 
edges of the case, runs the entire length of 
the seed. 

From the upper end of the seed runs a 
long awn and beard, varying in length from 
four to seven inches. This awn is a 
simple and beautiful piece of mechanism, 
designed apparently for the sole purpose 
of enabling the seed to sow itself. It is 
tightly twisted, screw-like, for two-thirds of 
its length, aud then turns abruptly into a 
right angle, the remaining one-third being 
untwisted. They who are acquainted with 
the so-called animated oats or the wild oats 
will be familiar with the action of the 
twisted awn under the influence of wet 
or dry weather. The awn unloosens or 
tightens its twist according as it comes 
under the influence of wet or dry condi- 
tions, and the untwisted, right-angled end 
remaining quiescent enables the seed to 
writhe and turn and burrow deeper and 
deeper into the earth. 

This application of its mechanical pow- 
ers to the proper end of saving its life is 
both beautiful and pleasing, but, unfor- 
tunately, those powers being mechanical 
aet with equal vigor to an improper end. 
Caught in the seemingly impenetrable wool 
of the sheep, and there subjected to the in- 
fluence of alternate moisture and dryness, 
the awns do their work, and, incredible 
as it may seem, propel the seed so far as to 











animal. The awns break off, and the needle 
penetrates the vital parts of the sheep, 
causing painful death. The harmless-look- 
ing, silky growth on the needle, tending 
backward from the point as it does, acts as 
a barb to prevent any retrograde movement 
of the intruding needle. 


of the sheep in this way, but also stick in 
the nostrils, nose an¢ lips where, however, 
they do less harm than when eaten and 
swallowed into the somach, in which event 
death must follow. 2 

b loss from this 

x mination of the sheep 
Jen Stipa spartca is 


Sheepmen guard 
cause by frequent e 
during the period 


| ripe, and by bueningythe pasture in June, 


at which time the Geadly grass has just 
commenced its growth. Prevention in this 
instance, as in others, is better than cure, 
for itis no easy matter to examine every 
sheep of a large herd so carefully that all 
the needles can be detected and withdrawn. 
— Farming World, Edinburg, Scotland, 





Clover Hay. 

F. D. Curtis, inthe WM. Y. Zribune says: 
‘*The farmer with plenty of clover hay 
ought to be happy. It is the best food the 
farm can produce for horses, cattle or sheep; 
and horses are also fond of it. When cut 
in blossom and cured right it is better for 
sheep than timothy hay and grain. It is so 
well balanced in flesh-forming and fat- 
making properties that it keeps animals 
just right. And it also has the same effect 
on the bowels which oil meal has, and 
gives to the coat the same bright and 
| healthy appearance. Timothy, on the con- 
trary, is constipating, and when fed to 
sheep freely will make them constipated 
and cause the stretches. I had afew valu- 
able sheep which were kept until very old, 
as they were worth more for breeders than 
to slaughter, and one winter would have lost 
them but for clover hay. Mine wasall gone 
and they began to pine and run down, get- 





and they went through and 
Sheep will not stand 
too much grain, as it makes them feverish, 
and when they get in this condition, their 
wool will start loose 
seem to do them much good. My neighbors 
who raise the best lambs depend on clover 
hay more than on all other kinds of food. 
It also makes the best manure. There need 
be no waste, as the breeding mare and colts 
will eat all of the stems. A good plan is to 
feed this in a rack in the yard while they 
are out tostir around. Rough days feed it 
in the stables.’’ 





Plowing the Corn. 

At alate meeting of the Montgomery Co., 
Ohio, Farmers’ Club, John W. Turner 
asked for practice in plowing corn in dry 
seasons, and told of the theory of a farmer 
who plowed only on one side of a row until 
the whole field had been gone over, then 
plowed the other side, and in this way the 
ground maintained moisture on one side 
while the disturbed roots were gaining on 
the other, and thus treated the corn would 
not fire. 

Charles Waltman said that three years 
ago a neighbor tried that plan, while he 
(Waltman) kept stirring the soil in his felé 
all the time. When the corn was cut, 
Waltman’s corn was all right, but his 
neighbor didn’t have much fodder. 

George Bonner said that in the summer of 
1864, when he was but a lad, and the call 
for hundred-day troops had taken from the 
farms all of the able bodied men, it fell to 
his lot to till a seven-acre field of corn. He 
plowed it seven or eight times, and he 
gathered more corn from the seven acres 
than the men did from sixty acres that had 
not been well tended. More culture, more 


and grain does not | 


Agricultural Items. 





A WRITER in the Rural New Yorker wants to 
know if it ‘‘is not quite as easy to become 
just a little bigoted upon agricultural sub- 
jects as upon religion,’”’ 





Tue Kansas Legislature made an appro- 
priation of $13,000 at its last session to estab 
lish a silk culture station. Buildings have 
been erected and the work is well under way. 





OnE pound of London purple to 100 pounds 
of land plaster applied to potatoes to kill the 
bugs proved too strong for the foliage, kill- 
ing the tender tops of the vines and b!acken- 
ing the leaves wherever applied to them 





THE milk received at a Canadian cheese 


and an expert sent for who came unexpected- 
ly and examined the quality of the milk. The 
factory had between 70 and 80 patrons, and 
less than ten per cent sent in honest, unadul 
terated milk. All the directors except one 
had their names on the black list. 





THE New England Farmer says: 
the most uncleanly thing we know of for a 
farmer to do is, after coming in from work at 
night and unharnessing his horses, to pick up 
a miik pail and goto milking before washing | 
his hands. Too many men are guilty of this 


horse-dirt, harness-grease and sweat of their 
own hands. 





W. H. YEOMANS, in the N. E. Farmer, says 
that as the ravages of striped bugs on cu- 
cumber and squash vines had been very des- 
tructive, he tried a remedy that had been 
recommended in the papers of planting bush 
beans about the hills, and it has appeared to 
prove successful. The beans grow rapidly 
and do little or no injury to the vines wuich 
make their way among them. and in case of 
cucumber vines seem to do all the better, as 
the young cncumbers clamber over the beans 
while the fruit sets and hides itself among 
the leaves. 





F. A. GULLEY, of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College, says the most profitable branch 
of the college farming is buying, grazing and 
feeding cattle. In addition to the profits, the 
system most rapidly brings up the worn-out 
land of which the college farm was originally 
composed. Cotton seed is fed quite exten- 
sively, from 2,000 to 4,000 bushels of sced 
every year since 1881. Prof. Gulley also says: 
«*We find that alternating cultivated crops 
with such crops as peas, clover and other 
forage crops the land improves in fertility 
and productiveness; also land that has been 
pastured three to five years may then be cul- 
tivated again and the crop increased three or 
four fold without applying fertilizers.’’ 





A CORRESPONDENT of the N. E. Farmer says: 





cause the needle to penetrate the hide of the , 


‘*When any one of us finds a new or easier way 
of doing anything than what we had been ac- 
customed to, or has unusual success in any 
particular branch of our work it is our duty, 
as well as our privi.ege, to let our brother 
farmers know about it that they may also 
have the benefit. We often see a farmer or 
gardener who has great success in his line of 
business draw hiwself in like a turtle into its 


| S 
| shell, when asked how he does some particu- 


The points, too, not only enter the bedy ! 


lar thing, or how he raises so good a crop of 
sone special kind, and answer in some shal- 
low or profound way that sounds well, but 
gives no information. bad spirit 
that was shown by one of our prominent 


It was a. 


mariketJgardeners when, having talked a half 


! 


. themselves of their opportunities. 


| day ata meeting of the State Board to a large 
company of farmers, he said to a friend: 
‘There, I have said a good deal to them, but 
I have nottold them much.’”’ 





A Fearful Leap 
over the precipice 
thousands, 


into the abyss of poverty, 
of shortsightedness is taken by 
who might become wealthy if they availed 
Those who 
write to Hailett & Co., Portland, Maine, will 
be informed, free, how they can make from 
$5 to $25 a day and upwards. Some have 
made over $50inaday. You can dothe work 
and live at home wherever 
Both sexes; all ages. All is new. You are 
started free. Capital not needed. Nowis the 
time. Better not delay. Every worker can 
secure a snug little fortune. 


The Joultrp Dard. 


Duck Farming in China. 


you are located. 














One afternoon we went on an interesting 
expedition up the river, and then turned 
aside into one of many creeks to the village 
of Faa-tee, and thence enward in search of 
one of the great duck-hatching establish- 
ments, where multitudinous eggs are arti- 
ficially hatched. The first we came to was 
closed, but the boatman told us of another 


factory was suspected of being adulterated | 


trick, and it is hard to see how they can drink | 
with a relish milk that has washed off the , 
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HORSE SHOE 


Made from Packing House 
the Peg on Which we 


EARLY MATURITY, 
PLUMP CRAIN. 


COODS DRY AND 


SEND FOR 


Mark 
anteed in Black and White. 
Fertilizers With Your Eyes Shut. You Can Rely on 


BONE FERTILIZERS 


N BRANDS! 
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€@ Bone and Meat. Quality 


Hang. Every Bag Cuar- 
You Can Buy These 


INCREASED YIELD, 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
DRILL RECULARLY. 


NORTHWESTERN FERTILIZINC CO., CHICACO, M’F’Rs. 
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FOR FALL WHE iT 


Write for Pric and 
Circulars. 
Car at your Ka 
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Address 





geese of different ages; all in separate lots. | 


tificially, owing to the thickness of the | 
Shells, consequently they are not so very 
, humerous as ducks. 
600 to 800 are reared and are provided with 
| wattle shelves on which to roost, as damp 
ground is considered injurious to the young 
birds. A large goose market is held every 
morning in Canton, which is supplied by | 
geese boats, each of which brings 200 or 300 | 
birds. As to the baby ducks, they are fed | 
on boiled rice, and after a while are pro- 
moted to bran, maggots and other delica- 
cies till the day comes when the owners of 


grown birds and commence the process of 
letting them fatten themselves as aforesaid. 
This continues till they are ready for the 
market and are either sold for immediate 
consumption or bought wholesale by the 
provision dealers, who split, salt and dry 
them in the sun. ‘The heart, gizzard and 
entrails are also dried and sold separately, 
and the bills, tongues and feet are pickled 
jn brine.— Belgravia, 


— 


The Young Turkeys. 
Stephen Beale, in the Country Gentle- 
man, remarks that there is one great ad- 
vantage in using turkeys torear their young, 





young ones, whether hatched by herself or 
not. Therefore, as it is customary to hatch 
turkey eggs under hens, two or three batch- 
es, so hatched, can be transferred to a tur- 
key hen who has a brood. Hesays: ‘It 
1s desirable to be careful that the chicks do 
not perch on the tops of the coops or on any 
rails that may be near, for crooked breasts 
would be the result, and a crooked breast 
means loss of price when the bird comes to 
be sold. The chicks should be 
sit on the ground as long as possible, and 
then be taught to perch in low bushes and 
trees; and until they are put up to fatten, if 
hatched at the proper season of the year, it 
is better that they should never enter the 
fowl house. After the birds have got past 
the critical stage of their existence they 
should be fed upon sound, substantial food, 
but a rich diet is positively injurious. ‘Ssar- 
ley meal, barley and small wheat should be 
the staple foods, but with the barley meal a 
little scrap cake or may be given. 
A very small quantity of maize might be 
used without any harm resulting therefrom, 
but this is a grain which the poultry is safer 
without. I note that an American writer 
attributes much of the non-success in tur- 
key rearing to the use of maize, and warns 
breeders against its use. It is altogether 
too rice. and fattening, and should only be 
used as hereafter directed. 

‘* Turkeys should be shut up about six 
weeks before the time they are to be killed, 
in a dry, light and roomy house; troughs 
filled with maize or good barley should al- 
ways be kept by them, and they should also 
have just as much barley meal mixed with 
milk, as they can eat, with milk to drink, 
Roots, such as sliced mangels, turnips, 
swedes and cabbage. are also to be given, 
and there should be an abundant supply of 
grit, consisting of sand, gravel, or brick 
dust, in one corner of the house. The 
troughs should be well scalded out every 
morning, and fresh food supplied. Should 
there be any left from the previous day, that 
can be mixed with the food of the laying 


induced to 


greaves 


hens. In-breeding should be rigidly avoid- 
ed; some think there should be a fresh cock 


every year.”’ 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DOOR PRAIRIE 





further on, so we landed and walked along 
narrow ridges between large flooded fields, 
in which lotus and water chestnuts are 
grown for the sake of their edible roots. 
Both are nice when cooked, but the collec- 
tion of these in this deep mud must be truly 
detestable for the poor women engaged in 
it. Passing by amazing heaps of old shells, | 
(for which even the Chinese seem to have 
as yet found no use), we reached the hateh- 
ing house, in which many thousands of 
eggs are being gradually warmed in great 
baskets filled up with heated chaff, and 
placed on shelves of very open basket work, 
which are arranged in tiers all round the 
walls, while on the ground are placed 
earthenware stoves full of burning charcoal. 
Here the eggs are kept for a whole day and 
night, the position of the baskets with ref- 
erence to the stoves being continually 
changed by attendants, who reserve their 
apparel for use in a cooler atmosphere ! 
After this preliminary heating the eggs are 
removed to other baskets in another heated 
room, to which they are dexterously carried 
in cloths, each containing about fifty eggs. 
No one but a neat-handed Chinaman could 
carry such a burden without a breakage! 
Here the egg: remain for about a fortnight, 
each egg being frequently moved from place | 
to place to equalize their share of heating. 
After this they are taken toa third room 
where they are spread over wide shelves 
and covered with sheets of thick, warm 
cotton; at the end of another fortnight 
hundreds of little ducklings simultaneously 
break their shells, and by evening perhaps 
a couple of thousand fluffy little beauties 
are launched into life, and are forthwith 
fed with rice water. 

Duck farmers (who know precisely when 
each great hatching is due), are ic attend- 
ance to buy so many hundreds of these 
pretty infants, which they at once carry off 
to their respective farms, where there are 








gestion out of order, try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


moisture. 


Live-Stock Association, 





already an immense number of ducks and 


Importers and Breeders of 
C'ydesdales & Cleveland Bays, 
Door Village, La Porte Co.) Ind. 
Style, i ity, 
combined. wit goed peck ‘4 
grees. 














Still flocks numbering | 


the duck boats come to purchase the half- | 


namely, that a turkey hen will take to any | 








“A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness and Carefulnes 


* About | The geese, by the way, are not hatched ar- | 





Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
| his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil) 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mer y of every dishonest party 
they may do business witt. One of the very best 
| makes of scales now on tle market are those man. 

| ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FARMER we have ar. 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at &great reduction. The prices are ao 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 


| Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves. 
No. 1—Barn Scale. 








weighs from }% pound to 900 pounds. Size of piat 
| form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Micuie¢aN FARMER one yeal, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20 

No, 2—Farm Scale. 








3 tons) 


weighs from one pound to 6,010 pounds 
aize of platform 7 by 13 feet. 
Price $35, and MicHIgAN FARMER one year, 


No. 3—Grain and stock Seale 
4 Viz Ea 





Bees ae 
weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MicnigaN FARMER one year. 

Tu ordering, give the number of scale you select 

Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and fal 
| directions for setting up: either of these scales cap 

be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchaD 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only 0ne- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of cours 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mul 
become a subscriber to the Farmer. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT MI CH 5} 








MODEL DISC 
ALITHARROWS 





Harrow made. 


an 
CELLENT WORK. 


UNSURPASSED 
ALWAYS DO E: 


McSHERRY 


Plain or with Fertilizer, 


CRAIN 
DRILLS 


Invariably wor 





| torily, pleasing all who appreciate first 


McSHERRY CORN DRILLS 


Vorous hires. ens: horse. Neat, light, stron; 


MAXONA22% JACKS 


Easy-Working and Pai 
88" Send for Illustrated Circulars. *" 


D.E. ree BOD, DAYTON. 0 


wor 





HAND-DUMP and SELF-DUMP. 


Long-tried, Substantial, Reliable! 


Tm BEST RAKE oe. 
Cast Steel Teeth, tempered in Oil. 


Our or aos | Rake is made 8 or 12 feet wide, 
as wanted. Send for Circular to us or to our 


Branch House: “ 
ouses? DAVID BRADLEY MFG. C0., Chicago. 
4% { David Bradley Mfg. Co......... St. Route, Mo. 
ie David Bradley & Co........ Minneapolis, Minn. 
%5 4 David Bradley & Co........ Council Bluffs, la. 
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Horticultural. 








Experiments with Insecticides. 
prof. Riley, in his Bulletin No. 11 of the 


- Department of Entomology, Washington, 


remarks that the list of remedies against de- 
-tructive insects, already very numerous, is 
inereasing every day, and that the reputa- 
tion of most of them rests merely on hear- 
say evidence. It has, therefore, become im. 
portant to submit them to accurate test, and 
with this view several reliable experimenters 
have been employed to undertake the work. 
Among others the bulletin reports the re- 
sults of more than eighty experiments made 
y F. M. Webster, of Lafayette, Indiana. 
wrder to bring the results of these trials 
pactly before the view of such of our 
aders as are now commencing with insec- 
des, we give the following statements 
ereatly condensed from those furnished in 
» bulletin. Among those asserted reme- 
iies which have signally failed in every in- 
e, was the use of ice-water for the im- 
rted eabbage worm; salt water and salt- 
peter and water were equally useless. Car- 
»acid and water, one part of acid to 100 
f water, injured the young leaves but not 
worms. Buckwheat flour, so strongly 
ommended by some parties, did no harm 
Ammonis, three teaspoonfuls to 
, gallon of water, powdered alum, copperas 
i water, black pepper, tar water, tomato 
vater, and some other recommended reme- 
s, produced no apparent harm to the 
worms; but pyrethrum powder (kept several 
ths closely corked in a jar), killed at least 
e-fourths of all to which it was applied. 
e kerosene emulsion, made of equal parts 
serosene, and water, diluted 
three times its volume, destroyed 80 
nt of all The emulsion 

ve weaker for young plants. 
following remedies had no effect on 


nsects. 


molasses 


the worms. 


web worm: Potassium, sulphide, cop- 
eras water—an ounce to a quart, ammonia 
yater, carbolized water, tomato infusion and 


rbolate of lime; but copperas water twice 
is strong as the preceding, produced a satis- 
tory result. 
The Colorado potato-beetle was not injur- 
i in several experiments with Wolf's soap, 
nor with ammonia water; but with carbolate 
i the beetles either deserted the dusted 
plants or were found dead. Thomas Ben- 
of Trenton, N. J., tried a number of 
smedies, largely of vegetable dec ctions, 
t the remedy which appeared to give the 


most decided results was a powder made of 
vas tar and lime, composed of half an ounce 
f tar to one pound of lime. He had never 


seen potato plants so thickly covered with 
the beetles as those when he commenced. 


In three days there were no bugs there, and 
none were seen until eight days afterwards, 
when only five were discovered. Another 
sprinkling of the tar lime repelled them for 
tue season. No Paris green was used. Mr. 





| 


' 
' 





nnett recommends this remedy specially 
persons who are afraid to use Paris green 


gas-tar to one peck of lime (1 to 16),”’ 
being an effectual remedy against potato 

is. This powder proves good for every 
description of plant louse. 

The bitter vegetable decoctions do not ap- 
pear to have given very satisfactory results. 


; ~~ | tember. I had a most excellent crop of the 
on potatoes, a ** dead shot made of one-pint | larve 


| it very largely for potting material. 


They were made of tomato leaves, mandrake, | 


Mr. Bennett tried various remedies to pre- 
vent ths cut-worm from destroying cabbage 
plants after being set out. Soft soap and 
tobacco water were employed as a dip, 
but proved too strong and injured the 
plants. The application was modified. Two 


ounces of tobacco stems were infused in a! 


quart of water, and the stems and lower 
parts of the leaves immersed. A cut-worm 
was placed in the ground near each plant, 
and a week later no plants were cut. The 
owner of a cabbage field near by, had to keep 
boys constantly at work searching for and 
killing the grubs. Other remedies were 
partially successful. We have never found 
any means quite so useful in protecting 
newly-set cabbage plants from the cut-worm 
as the mechanical appliance of rolling a 
small piece of burdock leaf around the stem, 
two inches below ground and one inch above, 
as they are set out. This work is rapidly 
performed by «ne accustomed to it, and 
there is something in the rough and bitter 


nature of the leaf that has always proved a 
perfect protection. Tnere may be other 
plants which would ans ver as well. The 
green leaf rots off after the danger has pass- 
ed. A modification is often recommended 
in the papers, of using paper instead of the 


burdock leaf, but it is neither so effectuay 


nor so well adapted to the purpose. 


-_--—-— -»ee —__ ——_ 
Training Raspberry Vines. 
The common method of growing raspber~ 


ries is by simply planting them in hedge 
rows and in letting the canes dispose of 
themselves as they will. Sometimes, stakes 
driven at either end of the hedge support a 
narrow board or pole, which serves to prop 
up the drooping canes, but often even this 
limited aid is not given, and the long canes 
drag upon the ground, to the intense an- 
noyance of the raspberry pickers and to the 
serious detriment of the yielding quality of 
the vines. Farther, it is almost impossible 
in this case to keep the rows free from an 
undergrowth of obnoxious weeds, thistles, 
quack grass, and the like. 

Successful gardeners, however, have be- 
gun to adopt of late, the plan of training 
the vines. Tunis is almost the universal 
practice in England, where the exposing of 
as much of the surface of the vine to the 
sun as possible is quite necessary. The plan 
usually tried is as follows: 

The rows are planted at about six feet 
apart in the rows, and the plants in the two 
rows opposite each other. A portion of the 
anes (not more than three) are selected to 
form the pillar on the outside of the rows, 
and cut back to a uniform and desired 
height. The remaining canes are bent from 
each side and tied together in the center, 
thus to form the arch or tunnel as you mty 
call it, and the whole when finished will 
present a finished and unique appearance. 

The advantages of tne above mode of cul- 
ture are apparent, a large and economic 
surface to sun, light and heat, thereby pro- 
ducing finer fruit and in greater abundance 
than can be effected by any other system; 
a better chance for the management of the 
young canes, as being more easily separated, 
and for cutting out the old wood, 
which should be done immediately after the 
fruiting season is over. The ground may 


| can be had, although I am always averse to 


| roots, it does not do very much good. 





rods, for the family. 





be cultivated at any time previous to getting 
the canes again into position. 

Raspberries ean also be successfully 
trained on a trellis, and the difference in 
fruitfulness between carefully trained and 
regularly pruned raspberry vines and those 
left to grow at haphazard must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 

Mulching in Drouth, 


M. Milton, a market gardener of wide 
experience, says inthe Country Gentleman: 

Seldom a summer season passes without a 
drouth. it may be of only a few weeks’ 
duration, or as sometimes is the case, it may 
extend through the months of July, August 
and September. ‘Trees and shrubs planted 
in the spring are at this season passing a 
critical period; the, roots and shoots have 
got well started, but are in a succulent and 
tender condition, and are easily affected by 
any change arising from a lack of moisture. 
The leaves are in a condition to rapidly 
evaporate moisture, the continual hot and 
dry atmosphere greatly increasing this 
evaporation. The rootlets are taxed to their. 
utmost to maintain this rapid passing off of 
the moisture, and unless there is a sufficient 
supply at hand, they soon give out, and the 
organs of the tree or shrub become so weak- 
ened that it has to succumb for lack of 
nourishment. The surface of the soil be- 
comes very hot if fully exposed to the sun, 
and creates a rapid evaporation of the 
moisture it contains. 

lt is imperatively necessary, therefore, to 
help check this rapid evaporation by mulch- 
ing with some material of sufficient loose- 
hess to admit of water and air, but still suf- 
ficiently dense to prevent the sun’s rays 
from drying and heating the soil. Before 
applying the mulch, it is advisable to stir 
the surface of the soil to admit the rains 
freely. On the top of this then apply the 
mulch, spreading it out beyond the area oc- 
cupied by the roots, for unless earried far 
enough from the stem of the tree to cover 
the rootlets forming at the ends of the old 
We 
often see trees having a thick covering of 
mulch placed close around the stem of the 
tree, doing little, ff any good, as the roots 
requiring to be benefited have extended 
several feet beyond where the mulch is 
spread. 

Mulching may not only be a check upon 
the evaporation of moisture from the soil, 
but also an aid in supplying food for newly 
set trees by using some material containing 
a supply of plant food. Nothing is much 
better for this purpose than the rough litter 
from the manure pile. Itcontains consider- 
able of the elements which are necessary to 
build up plant life, and every shower carries 
into the soil these elements in a condition 
suitable at once for the plant’s requirements. 
Spent hops, as obtained from the breweries, 
make an excellent mulch. I have used 
it largely for years, for this purpose. I 
one year mulched a patch ot late cabbage 
with about three inches of hops, and 
although a severe drouth set in during Sep- 








I also value 
When 
thoroughly decayed it is open in texture, 
and for such plants as geraniums, fuchsias 
and heliotropes, makes one of the best soils 
I know of. From ane brewery I get from 
60 to 100 loads of this material every year, 
and consider it of double the value of barn- 
yard manure, bulk for bulk. 

Any coarse material, however, may be 
used as a mulch, and rather than allow the 
trees to suffer, use sawdust, if nothing else 


st cabbages I ever raised. 


putting undecayed sawdust upon any kind 
of soil, especially soils of a sour nature, 
where the drainage is imperfect, as it is apt 
tomake the soil more inert, andraise a crop 
of fungus. 

He mulches with straw lightly in the fore 
part of winter. Last fall he sowed oats 
thinly in his patch, and they were knee high 
and more when the frost came. The oats, 
of course, were killed, and the first snow 
settled them into a perfect mulch. He sows 
about one bushel to the acre for this pur- 
pose. There is no danger of getting foul 
weed seeds, as is often tic case in mulching 
with straw. He also mulches his black- 
berries and raspberries, to retain moisture 
in summer. He sets out strawberries where 
he raised potatoes the year before, setting a 
new patch every year, and does not think of 
getting more than one or two crops from } 
Itis easier to plant a new bed | 
Straw- 





one bed. 
than to keep an old one clean. 
berries will stand any quantity of fertility. 
He grows for the market and can make, 
money at from four to five cents a quart 
wholesale. A hundred bushels is ab aver- 
age crop, although 200 and 300 are grown. 
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Small Fruits for the Home Garden. 


B. F. Albaugh, in an essay read before 
an Qhio institute, gave directions for the 
best way to plant Ualf an acre, eight by ten 
This plat of ground, 
after putting it in perfect order, he would 
plant eight feet from the outside with Con- 
cord, Clinton and Lady grapevines. The 
first year he would cut back to three eyes, 
and, after they had started the next spring, 
rub off all but one, the next year to two 
eyes, and the third year to three, which he 
would let grow. He then would put upa 
trellis of wire. One of the three shoots he 
would train vertic lly up on the wires, the 
other two re:pectively to th right and left 
ina fan shape, and keep them trained and 
t-immed in this way. He advised also 
planting the Moore’s early, which is a larze 
grape, and earlier than the Concord. He 
also like; the Pocklington. 

Eight feet from the grapevines he would 
plant two rows of blackberrie , eight feet 
apart, of the Snyder and Taylor varieties. 
Taey should be planted very early in the 
spring, and deep, in rich soil. When about 
214 feet high they saould be cut, and kept so. 
Pinchimg the tender sh ots off is not as 
good as cutting them off with a slanting 
cut with a sharp knife. This does not 
wound, and insures a stout, stocky, bushy 
plant, that can better withstand tie winter. 
He would then plant ravpberries the same , 
distance, two rows of Gregg and other 
blackeap varieties, and two rows of red | 
raspberries, of Cuthbert and other good 
varieties. They do not have to be set out , 
so early or so deep, but rather shallow, and 
immediately after being taken from the 
ground. The roots should not be allowed 
to get dry, but must be packed in wet moss, | 
or something that will keep them so until 
planted. The same trimming given black- | 





‘and the roots kept within bounds, they 


' and to encourage fibrous roo‘s, with a view 


po em races a 
berries should be practiced upon raspberriés,, 
and continued throughout the season. He 
would then plant at the same distance from 
the raspberries two rows of currants and 
gooseberries. The old wood should be ‘xept 
cut, and white hellebore, mixed with mid- 
dlings or flour, should be dusted over the 
bushes, taking care to reach the under 
leaves near the roots, where depredations of 
the currant worm commence. By a little 
watching and care this enemy can be extir- 
pated. He would in no case use Paris 
green. 

In the remainder of the patch he would 
plant potatoes and strawberries, alternately, 
He invariably plants strawberries in the 
Spring, and would advise the pianting of a 
row of Wilson, three rows of Crescent and 
one of Sharpless, or other good staminate 
variety, to fertilize the Crescent. He has 
many other good varieties, but these are 
enough for an ordinary grower. He plants 
in rows several feet apart, and cultivates 
witha horse. In no case plant the Man- 
chester, though it be a great bearer. It is 
almost sure to rust, and will infect the other 
varieties. 


The Length of Roots. 


While many of our leading fruit-growers 
are manuring their trees, within a few feet 
of the centre stem only, others are endeavor- 
ing to prove that an orchard, to obtain full 
benefit from manuring, mulching, orcultiva- 
tion, must be treated broadcast, that is, in 
plain speaking, the whole of the ground 
must be manured and cultivated. In some 
points we agree with them, in others we do 
not; many have the idea that the roots of 
trees extend no farther from the centre of 
the stem than what the height of the 
branches are, but such ideas are, of course, 
chimerical. Others have taken the trouble 
to show us that the roots generally extend 
much farther than the entire height of the 
trees, and endeavor to impress upon us the 
necessity of manuring the whole land sur- 
rounding the fruit trees, if we wish to be- 
come successful growers. Apple trees, 
planted twenty feet apart, have been found 
to interlace roots eight years after planting. 
Again, a well known cultivator has found 
the roots of a twelve year old peach tree 
growing in rich soil fifty feet from the tree. 

We are well aware that fruit trees, when 
planted in rich soil and left to their own re- 
sources, will quickly push roots of a very 
strong nature many feet from the stem; but, 
as arule, such roots are utterly destitute of 
fibre, which is far from conducive to suc- 
cessful fruit culture. We have heard of a 
large peach orchard being planted in 
America on very rich deep soil; nuotwith- 
standing this, it was frequently top-dressed 
with farmyard manure, consequently the 
trees grew well, and made strong, sappy 
shoots, which were unable to withstand the 
rigors of an American winter, even if the 
trees had been hardy enough; such growth 
could never produce profitable fruit—where- 
as, if planted on a thin and not toorich soil, 





would no doubt have been a complete suc- 
cess. 

Some of the best fruit producing peach 
trees we ever Saw were growing in concrete 
borders, not more than four feet wide, and 
in a depth of two feet of soil. Therefore, 
we cannot see why good fruit cannot be 
grown equally as well when the roots are 
kept within bounds as when they are allow- 
ed to ramble ‘‘ far from home.’’ It is a cer- 
tainty that the cost of manuring and culti- 
vating the whole land, when the roots are 
allowed to go where they like, would be 
double the price of manuring within, say, 
five or six feet of the stem. Imagine the 
roots of a peach tree fifty feet from the 
stem; what an enormous quantity of water 
it would take to water the whole of the 
roots. Or, again, take the grape vine. Not 
many of our noted grape growers would 
like their vines to have roots away, they 
scarce knew where. No; they generally 
like to keep them under control. We have 
seen roots of the vine, outside the prepared 
border, growing in a bad subsoil, but such 
were utterly devoid of fibrous roots. There- 
fore we come to the conclusion that to be- 
come suceessful in fruit growing the roots 
mnst be, toa certain extent, kept within 
bounds, and encouraged as near to the sur- 
face as possible, which tends much towards 
the ripening of the wood. 





Here, however, arises the question of root 
pruning; ‘‘ why do we not root prune?” is | 
often asked; it may, however, be answered 
in a very few words—we root prune for the 
purpose of checking over-luxuriant growth, 


to promote fertility. But many go about 
it in the wrong way. ‘The author of ‘ Ex- 
t nsion System of Pruning and Training,’ 
when referring to the subject, writes thus: 
‘* When a groom wishes to reduce a young 
over-fed colt to subjection, he resorts to the 
common-sense plan of reducing its diet and 
giving it plenty of work. The gardener 
copies the groom in the first instance, but 
not in the second. He reduces the diet by 
cutting off a portion of the roots; but he, to 
a great extent, defeats his purpose by at the 
same time reducing the need for them. He 
cuts off the roots, but he cuts off the 
branches as well. The right way would be 
to curtail the roots and extend the branches. 
This reduces the supplies, but leaves the 
demand unimpaired, and we effect our 
object at onee.”? Therefore, in our opinion, 
more good is done to fruit trees by keeping 
their roots within bounds, and then manure 
can be applied, with a knowledge that you 
are doing good, than by allowing them to 
ramble ‘‘ far from home.’’—Horticultural 
Times. 


Oil of Peppermint. 





Mentha peperata, from which the true oil 
of peppermint is derived, was first intro- 
duced, or noticed in Herfordshire, Eng- 
land, and given the name of peppermint, 
by Ray in his Historia Plantarium, pub- 
lished in 1704. Its commercial history 
dates from about the year 1750, when its 
cultivation was commenced in a very small 
way at Mitcham, in Surry, England. Fifty 
years later the amount under cultivation 
was about 100 acres, but the growers hav- 
ing had, as yet, no distilleries built, still 
continued to convey the plant to London 
for the distillation of the oil. The industry 
in England reached its zenith about 1850— 
just 100 years after its introduction—when 
the area cultivated was about 500 acres, but 
owing to successful American competition, 





| it was reduced during the next 15 years to 


about 250 acres. : 
Distillation of the oil of peppermint was , 


a Fe re Tr 
first ‘aboomplishéd” th Arnerida Sh. Mb. 
Burnett-in Wayne County, New York, in 
the year 1816, who collected on the banks 
of a little stream sufficient wild plants to 
produce some 40 pounds of the oil. In the 
year 1835, the industry was established in 
Michigan in St. Joseph county, on White 
Pigeon Prairie, about two miles north of a 
village of that name, a distillery being 
erected the following year. Uptothis time 
and for ten years later, the distilling ap- 
paratus was very crude, being the same as 
had been used in England, with but slight 
modification, consisting of a copper kettle 
in which the plants were placed, immersed 
in water in which direct heat was applied 
by a furnace underneath, a condensing room 
of the usual character being connected with 
the kettle by a pipe from its apex. 

The year 1846 marks a new and important 
era in the evolution of a more perfect system 
of distillation and the apparatus therefor, 
Viz: That of distillation by the diffusion of 
steam through the plants, which were now 
for the first time placed in large wooden 
vats, to which steam was conveyed by a 
long pipe entering at the bottom, the kettle 
which had been used heretofore as the still, 
being now used for the generation of the 
steam. Distillation was now effected ina 
much more perfect manner. Furthermore, 
distillation could now be conducted with 
much greater rapidity and economy. This 
system of steam distillation originated in 
St. Joseph county, Michigan, and was soon 
introduced into New York. 

The proper time for distillation is when 
the plants are in full bloom. In the case of 
the ‘‘ New crop” that is, the crop which 
has been set the preceding spring, this 
usually occurs in September. 

There are about 15,000 tons of plants pro- 
duced annually in America, the average 
yield of oil being about one third of one per 
cent from green plants. There are now in 
America about 175 small distilleries where 
the natural oil is distilled. The average an- 
nual production for the last 10 years has 
been about 100,000 pounds of oil. The 
average yield per acre of the crop, for the 
first and second years, is about 11 pounds. 
Thais would show an area under cultivation 
of about 9,000 acres. 

Fritzschee’s test for oil of peppermint:— 
Mix thoroughly about one pint of snow or 
finely crushed ice, with a like quantity of 
finely-powdered salt and put this into any 
convenient quart, holding open container, 
into this place a cork test tube, not quite 
filled with oil. After 10 or 15 minutes the 
oil, if pure, will have become cloudy, trans- 
lucent, thick or of a jelly-like consistency. 
Then add four or five small crystals of pure 
menthol, re-cork and shake thoroughly. Re- 
place the tube into the freezing mixture and 
after a short time, the pure oil will present 
a solid mass of crystals. If the oil remains 
limpid, or partially so, it has either been 
adulterated or had its menthol extracted 
and should be unhesitatingly rejected.—J. 
P. Canby. 





Raspberries for Market and Home Use. 


Ata late meeting of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers’ Association Mr. A. M. Smith, of 
St. Catharines, said there was a difference 
in cultivation for market and home pur- 
poses. For market they should be planted 
in rows about six feet apart and three feet 
apart in the row, so as to have plenty of 
room to cultivai@ them. The cultivating 
should be done wg a horse cultivator, the 
same as corn, and all the suckers kept down, 
with the exceptioh of four or five new canes. 
When they got up about two feet and a 
half the new cangs should be pinched back, 
which would make them stocky and branch 
out. . ‘ 
Mr. Morton, Wingham, said he cultivated 
the raspberry as an amateur or garden 
grower. He planted them in rows, and 
hills in the rows, because he found it desir- 
able to tie the canes to stakes in winter on 
account of the snow, which was very apt to 
break them down. Ordinary reds he plant- 
ed about six feet apart, and Shaffer’s Colos- 
sal, which was his preference for home use, 
about seven feet apart, it being a taller 
growing variety and requiring more room. 
He regarded as weeds all shoots not grow- 
ing within a radius of six inches from the 
centre of the hill. He kept the ground per- 
fectly clean and friable to within a distance 
of about two inches with a wheel hoe, and 
made use of ashes and salt as manure. He 
was afraid, however, that the poor shew of 
fruit he had this season was owing to a 
heavy coat of ashes he had put on. He did 
not think raspberries required much manure 
when once planted if the soil was as good 
af it ought to be. 


FLORICULTURAL. 





Tue fuchsia should have a shady place, 
and while it does not relish wet feet likes 
plenty of water. If it is allowed to wilt it 
is very apt to drop its leaves. 





Tue entire stock of the new rose, the 
Puritan, has been bought by a firm of 
florists at Pittsburg for $18,000. It is a hyb- 
rid perpetual, large, white, beautiful in 
bud or blossom, and said to be a vigorous 
grower, free from mildew, and a continuous 
bloomer. 


CHINESE primroses for midwinter bloom- 
ing ought tobe started now. Sow the seed 
in a large pot, on fine light soil, and do not 
cover with soil, but with fine moss. Sprinkle 
this with water carefully and cover with a 
pane of glass. Keepina shady place. If 
necessary to water the seed sprinkle the 
moss. When the plants are up transplant 
into small pots. : 





TuE Horticultural Times says: ‘If you 
want a brilliant bed, with but little trouble 
and expense, you should fill it with ver- 
benas. We have no more profuse bloomer. 
It begins when it is a wee bit of a thing, 
hardly worth calling a plant, and as it en- 
larges, it gives more and more flowers, until 
by July, each plant, if properly trained, 
will cover two or three feet of ground, and 
be a perfect mass of flowers. The most 
showy sorts are the scarlets, but the most 
pleasing are the rose-colored ones, with 
flowers of the softest and most delicate 
shades imaginable. A few white ones 
should be used to heighten the effect of the 
colored varieties. There are some fine 
blues, but they never should be used with 
the scarlets, crimsons, or pinks, as they are 
of that peculiar shade of blue which will 
not harmonize with either of those colors. 
They can be worked in quite effectively, 





a 





> wh 
however, with#the white! kids. Pho train 
the verbena properly is-a-very easy thing to. 
do, but it does not often get done. It 
Should have each branch pegged to the 
ground in such a manner as to make the 
plant cover the soil with a carpet of foliage, 
which becomes a background against which 
the flowers can display themselves to ad- 
mirable advantage. The flowers should be 
cut off as soon as they begin to fade. If 
they are allowed to produce seed, you will 
soon find that your supply of blossoms is 
giving out. As the branches root at each 
joint, when the plant touches the ground, it 
is a very easy matter to raise young 
plants enough from one old one, to filla 
large bed. I would not advise anyone to 
attempt to raise plants from seed. But few 
of the seeds germinate under ordinary con- 
ditions, and seedlings are generally inferior 
in all ways to the plants propagated by the 
florists from choice sorts.’ 





A successful grower of the heliotrope 
gives his method as follows: ‘‘In starting 
seeds or slips I use a box ten inches long, 
six inches wide and six inches deep, with a 
sliding glass cover, easily admitting air 
when necessary. After repeated experi- 
ments as to earth best suited to their wants, 
I shall unhesitatingly pronounce in tavor of 
that taken from an old pile of wood and 
thoroughly sifted, as it never bakes, a thing 
to which the heliotrope will never submit 


given. The cuttings of the same seasen’s 
growth may be taken off late in autumn and 
buried till early spring; or set out the same 
autumn, burying most of their length in 
compactly pressed earth, and covering them 
with a two-inch mulch of manure. Well 
treated, they should begin to bear fair crops 
the third year. 








2 ¢ ¢ 
piarian. 








Apiarian Notes. 





RENDER your beeswax in tin pans; iron 
vessels spoil the wax by making it dark 
colored. A new tin pan is best. 

THE Canadian Bee Journal does not ad- 
vocate artificial swarming, believing it is 
better not to weaken the colonies, even if it 
becomes necessary to add a few extra 
supers for extracting. 





A MUSKOKA correspondent of the Bee 
Journal says mice destroyed four colonies 
for him but that in one colony the bees 
stung the intruder to’death and glued it 
firmly to the bottom of the hive. 





. THE severe drouths prevalent in most lo- 
calities greatly shortened the basswood and 
white clover season this year and the supply 
of such honey promises to be light. The 





cheerfully. The plant likes moist heat at 
the roots and fibres; this is supplied by 
filling the saucers of the flower-pots with 
hot water. If any lover of this delightful 
plant will secure perfect drainage, and then 
remember that it is a very thirsty plant, he 
can scarcely fail in its culture. Then in re- 
moving plants to the garden, which I always 
do in summer, I am careful to have a gener- 
ous supply of the wood-pile dirt in the 
cavity prepared for the reception of the 
heliotrope. I had one in the garden last 
summer fully three feet high, loaded with 
delicious bloom, and admired by all who 
saw it.’ , 





THE sweet-scented verbena (Aloysea 
Citrisdora) is a well-known and general 
favorite among window gardeners—holding 
this position on account of the sweet per- 
fume it has. Being a deciduous shrub it 
should receive somewhat similar treatment 
to the fuchsias. Stored away for the win- 
ter, giving no water from the end of October 
until March, when the plants should be 
pruned in hand, and re-potted in fibrous 
loam, leaf mould, and sand; water at first 
but sparingly, until the plant is growing 
freely, and then water copiously. In order 
to make the plant bushy and dwarf, each 
shoot should be pinched when about 
four inches long; this will induce them to 
throw out two more, which should also be 
stopped in the same manner, and so on, ac- 
cording as the plant grows. By doing this 
you will always keep your plants neat and 
tidy. Towards the end of September the 
leaves begin to drop; then it is advisable to 
place the plants out of doors for a few 
weeks, in order to get well-ripened before 
being stored away for the winter. Cuttings 
of well-ripened wood, from the prunings in 
March, will root freely if inserted in sandy 
soil; or young shoots taken in July, and put 
in Sandy soil under a bell glass, will strike 


readily. 
—_——_s+o— 


Horticultural Notes. 





Adilute kerosene emulsion is reported to 
be a better remedy against aphides than to- 
bacco infusion. 





Tue Marlboro raspberry is said to be fast 
driving out all other varieties in the fruit- 
producing regions of New York. It sells at 
from one and a half to two cents per quart 
more than other sorts on account ofits size 
and flavor. 





Tue refusal of fruit-pickers to work on the 
Fourth of July caused the loss ef about 16,000 
quarts of raspberries in the southern part of 
Ulster County, N. Y., alone. The owners of 
the raspberry farms are said to entertain 
very unpatriotic sentiments, and censure the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence for 
signing in raspberry time. 





Tue Rome Beauty, an apple originating in 
Lawrence County, Ohio, and now being ex- 
tensively planted in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Kansas and Missouri, is said to be very like 


prospects are good fora full crop of fall 
honey. 


Tue Amerisan Bee Journal says: ‘‘ Bees 
sometimes desert after they are hived, and 
when they issue from their new quarters 
take French-leave, and do not cluster. If 
a frame of uncapped brood is given them 
when hived, they seldom, if ever, abscond. 
There are many reasons why bees leave 
after hiving; the hive may be hot from 
standing in the sun before the bees were 
put into it; or it may have had too little 
ventilation. Charm them ever so wisely, 
and they will not accept a hive malo.orous 
from kerosene or barn-yard smells. A 
Swarm put into a clean, sweet, cool hive, 
and set in the shade, will show its appreci- 
ation of it by going to work with an energy 
that is surprising. 





BEEs will swarm any time when there is 

a continuous flow of nectar, and a bee-keep- 
er should always have empty hives in readi- 
ness to receive them. Italian bees swarm 
frequently before building queen-cells, or 
apparently making any previous preparation 
for the event. The exact time when a 
swarm is going to emerge, cannot be deter- 
mined beforehand with any degree of car- 
tainty. If during the swarming season few 
bees leave the hive while the occupants of 
adjacent ones are busily engaged in gather- 
ing honey, a Swarm may reasonably be ex- 
pected. During sultry weather a swarm 
may 1Ssue as early as seven in the morning, 
but the greater part of them come forth 
from ten in the morning to three in the 
afternoon. Occasionally an after-swarm 
may issue as late as five in the evening, but 
an old queen is seldom guilty of such indis- 
cretion. 


Tue editor of the Canadian Bee Journal 
has made certain observations on the actions 
of bees which have swarmed and betaken 
themselves to flight. He says the person 


seek the woods or pass over, and adds: 
** You can easily tell whether it be the in- 
tention of a swarm to go through or stop 


they intend going through or over the bush 
they will, when they get within a few rods 
of it, roll over and over, rising all the time 
until they are as high as the tops of the 
trees, drawing themselves into a much 


ing, rising motion. If they intend cluster- 
ing in the woods you will observe them fy- 
ing backwards and forwards parallel to the 


bush several times, gradually entering the 
woods. By carelully watching their mo- 
tions you can decide what they intend 
doing.’’ 


























the Ben Davis, in being very beautiful in ap- 
pearance but not coming up to expectations 
in the matter of quality and keeping. It sells 
well, however, and is therefore being largely 
planted. 








AT the Apple Congress held at the Ches- 
wick Horticultural Gardens, in October, 1883, ' 
there were 2,020 separate names given to the | 
different exhibits. Of these 1,545 were pre- | 
sumed to be distinct varieties. The inference | 
is that horticultural nomenclature in England 
needs revision and correction in that country | 
as much as in this. 





P. Curry, of Keokuk, Ia., claims the cham- 
pionship for the biggest yield of strawberries. 
He bas a plantation of Crescent, fertilized by 
Captain Jack, which is 10 by 13 rods, and from 
which he picked in 1886 5,060 quarts, and in 
1887, 5,100 quarts. The secret of the big_ 
yield is deep plowing and heavy manuring | 
and mulching. 


} 
| 
i 





JupaEe Mriuumr, of Missouri, mourns the 
less of his grapes by rot this year. He wa 
not at home when the grapes should have 
been sacked, or the copperas remedy applied, 
and when he returned the rot was so far ad- 
vanced that the fruit could not be saved. 
Therefore he reminds us that these preven- 
tive means must be used in season or it is no 
use to attempt a cure. 








A. W. Cueever, of the N. E. Farmer, says: 
‘* Any farmer who has ever been successful. 
with peaches should keep planting a few | 
trees annually for home use. If a& crop 18 
secured once in three or four years it will 
usually pay for all the trouble of setting and 
tending a few trees.”’ If this advice is}good 
for New England, how much better it must be 
for Michigan, where the chance of a crop is 
much greater. 





Tue ‘** Grand Lebia’’ (Lebia grandis) is said 
to be the most effective insect enemy of the 
potato bug. A hungry lebia thinks nothing 
of eating 100 eggs of the potato beetle for a 
square meal. The farmer ought to know his 
friends. This insect is less than half an inch 
in length, with brilliant dark blue wing cov- 
ers, yellow-brown head, thorax and legs, and 
its greatest delicacy isa fat, young and ten- 
der potato bug larva. 





LAND which will raise good garden crops, 
er potatoes, cabbages and corn, will give good 
crops of currants, provided proper manuring, 






NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA, 
a Variable appetite; faint, gnaw- 
f § e S| ing feeling at pit of the stom- 
) ach, bad breath, bad taste 
in the mouth, low spirits, gen- 
eral prostration. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by 
cleansing and purifying the blood, tones up the 
digestive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
¥ /s undoubtedly a blood 
heumatis disease caused by an 
excess of the lactic acid 
in the blood. Where there is perfect filtration 
of the blood there can be no rheumatism. 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA will remove the poi- 
son, supply the acids and relieve the pains. 
Is caused directly by impurities 
rotula in the blood, usually affecting the 
f glands, often resulting in swell- 
ings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore eyes, blotchy 
eruptions on the face or neck. BULL’S SARSA- 
PARILLA, by purifying the blood, forces the Im- 
— ~~ A duph the Kidneys flow the waste 
fluid containing poisonous matter, 
{ ity Ifthe Kidneys do not act properly 
this matter Is retained and poi- 
sons the blood, causing pain in the small of the 
back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic. causing the 
kidneys to resume their natural functions. 
' By Irregularity in its action or 
p ver suspension of Its functions, the 
bile poisons the blood. causing 


jaundice, sallow complexton, weak eyes, bilious 
diarrhoea, a languid, weary feeling. Theseare re- 
lieved at once by the use of BULL’S SARSAPAR- 
ILLA the great blood resolvent. 

FOR SALE BY ALL UGGISTS. 
$1 PER BOTTLE OR SIX BOTTLES FOR 86. 
\ ora ARANLA NRA ARN RR SAE DS EI 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FE S SEEDS 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 
: admitted to be the 


are 

LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
in the world. 

D. M. FERRY & CO’S 
Illustrated, Des- 
r eriptive & Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 

For 1887 


will be mailed 
FREE to ali 














because 
they are 
good, 








Their Seeds are 


‘ = »\ popular 
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clean cultivation, and sufficient pruning are 





who desires to find where they alight should 
keep in front of them to see whether they 


when they come to a bit of timber land. If 


smaller compass as they perform this roll- 
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[HOOD'S 























The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure blood 
you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs @ 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and we ask you te try Hood’s 

. Sarsaparilla. It strengthens 
Peculiar and builds up the system, 
creates an appetite, and tones the digestion, 
while it eradicates disease. The peculiar 
combination, propertion, and preparation 
of the vegetable remedies used give to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla pecul- 
lar curative enter No To Itself 
other medicine has such a record of wonderful 
cures. If you have made up your mind te 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to 
take any other instead. It is a Peculiar 
Medicine, and is worthy your confidence. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Depot foot of Third street. Tteket offices, 6€ 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 














Leave, Arrive, 

Chicago Trains. going west. from wem 
New York Limit’d Exp. §1.30pm §10.45 p m 
Mail, via Main & Airline 47.00 am 6.00 Pp m 
Day Express .....°...... *910 am ~6pm 
Kal. & 3 RiversAccom’n *400pm *11t0am 
Evening Express........ 8.00 p m 87.0 am 
Pacific Express......... 9.15 pm $6.00 aw 

GRAND RAPIDS (RAINS. 
Day Express........... *9.10 am ~.45 p @ 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4.00pm *11.50am 
Night Express.......... §9.15 pm 60am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Bay City and Saginaw.. *8.35am §9.10 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §5.40pm *11.00 i 
Night Express.......... +11.00 p m *6.05 a mm 
Alpena Express......... *9.30 am 5.35 pm 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern Express..... §8.25 a m §8. 10a m 
St. L., Cin., Clev. &Col’s §2.45 pm $1145 am 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm 750 @ mm 
Cincinnati Express..... §7.20pm 5.95 p mm 
Pacific Express......... 9.00pm  §10.50 pm 
Canada Division 

Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 

ronto Trains. going east. from east. 
Accommodation ....... *5.00 a m *8.45 D mm 
Atlantic & Pacific Exp. §6.10am a pm 
New York & Boston Ex. §12.05 pm ‘eb ™ 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm 8.0 Pm 
Limited Express........ $10.55 p m 1. pm 
§Daily. *ExceptSunday. +tExcept Sat a 


tExcept Monday. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, O. W RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. A Gen’! P. & T. Agt., 
June 1, 1887. Detroit. Chicago, Th. 





Lake Shore & Mich. Seuthern R’g, 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago Depart. Arrive. 
& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:30pm 
Chicago, Toledo Cincin- 





nati Express ............ 6:4pm 10:6am 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 
& Columbus Express..... 2:56pm 5:35pm 


The 5:25 p m train will ar ive, and the 2:45 p 
m train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. The 2:45 pm train leaves 
daily; all others daily exeept Sunday. 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave. 
eor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 








Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains ran by Cen 
tral Standard Time. In effect May ist, 1887. 





epart. Arrive. 
*Morning Express....... 6:50am 12:00 n’n 
*Through Mail.......... 10:20 am 4:3 pm 
Fast Steamboat Express 4:30pm 94 ,0Da 
*Owosso & Chicago Ex. 8:00pm 8700 & mm 
ee cs SEAS 10:55 p m 11:46pm 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. +t Daily. ¢ Satur- 


days excepted. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50am, 4:30 and 
8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west. 

Night Express has a Wagner Sleeper from De- 
troit te Grand Rapids. 

The Steamboat Express will connect at Grand 
Haven with the company’s steamer City of Mfit- 
waukee, arriving at Milwaukee at 6:00 a. m. 

Sleeping car berths ean be seeured at G. T. RB. 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 


W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE. 
General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 
Detroit. etroit 





Duluth, South Shore & Atlantie R’y. 
The Soo-Mackinaw Short Line, 


"Only direct route between the East and South 
| and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 





WEsT, Time Table. East, 

' Read Down. In effect June 19th Reaa Up 
'tAM. +P.M Le’ve Arr’e tA. M. P.B 
8 35 SO «xi. Detroit ...... 11 00 9 10 
7 05 41 . Port Huron .. 11 00 10 30 
+P M. *AM. .M. Ad 
1045 650.... St.Ignace1.... 830 830 
|; 8 00 100 .... Marquette .... * 05 10 00 
8 33 145 .... Negaunee 2.... 1 15 915 
| 8 42 1 54 .... Ishpeming .... 12 56 9 05 
11 45 5 2 ....Houghton 8.... 9 20 6 03 
3 14 Serer Calumet ..... *8 06 486 
rae P. M, A. M. ye 3 


ConNECTIONS—[1] Via M. T. Co.'s boats, with 
| Michigan Central and Grand Rapids & Indiana 
railroads and with the elegant sidewheel steam- 
ers ofthe Detroit & Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for Detroit, Cleveland and all 
pointsin the east, southeast and south. The 
steamers leave St. Ignace Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings and Thursday and Saturday night 
[1] with boats for Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and all shore points. [2] with C.& N. 
R’y. [3] with Mineral Range R’y. 


Central Standard time. *Daily. +Daily, ex- 
cept Sunday. {Daily, except Saturday. 





A. WATSON, BE. W. ALLEN, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Pass. & Tk’t Ag 
TRAVEL VIA 






Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep. 
ing Gars, Modern Coaches, 


Burlington Sure connections in Unto 


H Depots at its terminal points 
Oure | 





with trains from and to ti 
Cheapest, Best as and Quickest 
We Rat R AM Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis te 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEP 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets. Rates, Maps, &c., apply te Tioket Agents 


of ponnpetiog lines, or address 
. POTTER, 4. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
PF, G. M. 4P.&T. A. 
For a Pronouneing Dictienary words, 
220 pages, send Bic. in stamps to Paul 


Pheowms 


ONIONS ON MUCK SOIL 


On receipt of 50c I willsend post paid my book 
giving full directions for growing onions on 
uck Soil. It gives directions for draini 
swamps, fittingthem for onions, quantity an 
kinds of seeds to sow, implements to use, tilling, 

harvesting, housing, and selling the crop. 

a formula for a home-made fertilizer that costs 
only $5 per acre. Send postal note. Address 
[31-tf Cc. C. TAYLOR, Ovid, Mich. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measure- 
ment of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, Tim- 
ber; hints to lumber dealers; wood measure; 
cord-wood tables; wages, rent, board, interest, 
stave and headin hye os — 
throughout the U vi CE RKIN 











post-paid for } a. it, Mich. 
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— SUCOESSORS TO — 


WENSTONE & GIBBONS. Fublishers. 


Ne. 44 Larned Street, West 
DETROIT, MICH. 





%,* Subseribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
Istered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wpiec we cannot be responsible for the money. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farm- 
gerxchanged must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have it sent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 
sary tosay is: Change the address on MICHIGAN 
Farusr from — Postoffice to —— Postoffice. 
Sign your name in full, 











DETROIT, MONDAY, JULY 25, 1887. 








This Paper is Entered at the Detroit Post- 
office as second class matter. 











In subscribing with agents for the FArM- 
ER you should be particular to state to them 
whether or not you wish the HousEHOLD 
supplement. Complaints frequently come 
in that parties do not receive it, and it in- 
variably turns out to be the result of a mis- 
understanding between the agent and sub- 
scriber. The price of the FARMER alone is 
$1 25 per year, and of the FarMER and 
How sEHOLD $1 50 per year. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 453,104 bu., against 
188,817 bu., the previous week and 522,506 
eu. for corresponding week in 1886. Ship- 
ments for the week were 304,789 bu. against 
31,653 bu. the previous week and 199,038 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1886. The stocks 
ef wheat now held in this city amount to 

2,947 bu., against 124,127 bu. last week 
and 675,232 bu. at the corresponding date 
im 1886. The visible supply of this grain on 
July 16 was 31,496,898 bu. against 32,787,- 
190 the previous week, and 29,239,562 
for the corresponding week in 1886. This 
shows a decrease from the amount reported 
the previous week of 1,380,292 bu. The ex- 
port clearances for Europe for the week 
ending July 16 were 3,260,602 bushels, 
against 3,212,172 the previous week, and 
for the previous eight weeks they were 
20,005,209 bu., against 12,443,349 bu. for 
the corresponding eight weeks in 1886. 

It cannot be said that the market for 
wheat has im proved to any appreciable ex- 
tent during the week. But there is a grow- 
ing belief that wheat is at its lowest point, 
and that change must necessarily be towards 
higher prices. In fact many are beginning 
to argue that the outlook for the crop on 
this side of the Atlantic at least, is notsuch 
as to warrant the present low range of 
values, and when threshing becomes gen- 
eral, this opinion will find many supporters, 
as the ravages of the insect can only be cor- 
rectly gauged where the crop is threshed 
out. Business is very light, and speculative 
dealings are of the smallest possible dimen- 

sions. Ithas been too hot for any great 
amount of activity, and with the advent cf 
the present ccol wave business may revive 
some, But we do not look for any special 
activity until the entire crop has been 
harvested, and positive results can be had. 
The week closed with the Detroit market 
depressed, and prices at the lowest range 
yet recorded. Chicago was dull, and No. 2 
spring closed at a fractional decline from the 
previous day, selling at 6854 @69c, and No. 
2 red at 71@71;c. New York was weak 
and lower, closing at about the lowest 
points reached. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
Ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
duly ist to July 23d inclusive : 


No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
White. Red. Red. 
DERG 1..ccccccccovece sane 78 74% 
ad 3. ion — édee 
a ree aes - be 
. apis Sacigke 78% Ti 71 
© Dicks dupe svenwes ne 77% 73% 
mn ae aN 86 78% 74 
pe ORR 80% 79 7 
ay Po tne set 80% 78 73% 
Pr Serene Se 7% 73% 
* B.. &2 4 7 
PP el ahenene 84 7% 73 
Re McgS. Gude onsen 82 7 72% 
0  Biledes pcen <q0eees 81% % 
aie en 7 
OM wcgstutnes 5 74% 1% 
+ 49.. % 743% 11% 
cm: = ris) 72 
a slab appoent 7 %5 72 
Ce Block 60000600000 7 7 71 
BD BB. ccs 0 vise cecncce 75% 73 vi 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
warious deals each day of the past week were 


= . duly Aug Sept. Oct. 
lett van ea 10% 71% 
ne a 
Bride se OOK TOK 


The following table gives theclosing prices 
each day of the past week on the various 
deals of No. 1 white: 


July Aug. Sept. 
Weanesiay........--- Ye 
ake eoeeeetcsee 4 76% 


The market appears to be pervaded by a 
dull tone all through. Receipts at Chicago 
are increasing, while the export demand 
has fallen off during the week. It was ex- 

that the visible supply report on 
Monday would show an increase, but the 
destruction of nearly a million bushels of 
wheat at Minneapolis will probably cause 
the figures to show a decrease. 
Outside speculators have been scared off 
the steady decline in values and the 
general weakness apparent at all points, 
and they have been ordering their deals 
closed out, which has had an unfavorable 
upon prices. 
The Mark Lane Express 


h markets: 

says of the Engiis decline, al- 
ish wheat continues to decline, 

* Eng e deliveries are small. The sales 


of last week 


week last year. The foreign wheat market 
is deadly slow. Values are in favor of 
buyers. In the Liverpool market prices are 
14 percent lower. Flour is steady. Oats 
are against buyers.” 

The latest official returns of the Indian 
wheat crop place it at 238,585,947 bu. of 60 
lbs., indicating a deficiency of 17,944,976 
bu. as compared with 1885-6, and of 63,- 
679,130 bu. as compared with 1884-5, ac- 
cording to the final reports for those years. 

India’s last four wheat crops, according 
to the latest official estimates, with the 
surplus exported therefrom, compare as 
follows: 


Crop. Surplus exported. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

1883-4 (about)... 260,000,000 29 550,741 
1884-5 ............-902,265,077 39,312.969 
1885-6. ............256,590, 923 41,558,249 
ee. er ree 


” *Exported from April 1 to July 16, 1887, 17,520,- 
000 bu. 


Reports from France are to the effect that 
the weather was very favorable for the 
growing crops. The wheat crop will be 
variable—good on heavy lands, and very 
poor on light soils. 

Russian markets are very quiet. Stocks 
are generally light, and the low prices rul- 
ing abroad prevent exports to a large ex- 
tent. The wheat crop will be deficient. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending July 16, 1887, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 740,000 bu., of which 340,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 400,- 
000 bu. to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
1,440,000 bush., of which 760,000 went 
tothe United Kingdom and 680,000 bu. to 
the Continent. The total shipments from 
April 1, 1887, beginning of the crop year, 
have been 17,520,000 bu., including 8,740,000 
bushels to the United Kingdom, 8,780,000 to 
the Continent. The wheat on passage from 
India July 5 was estimated at 8,696,000 bu. 
One year ago the quantity was 7,720,000 bu. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


rope: 





Bushels. 

eer errr 32,787,190 
On passage for United Kingdom...... 17,376,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 5,208,000 
Total bushels July 9, 1887........ 55.371,190 
TE UE TPE. 00000000 0000.0000 56,469,127 
TOR. CWO WORE BBO.. vice scovccccene 59.948 212 
OE ORLY BA; Bee O cas ncccesee 52,575,844 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending July 16 were 
25,600 bush. more than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing July 2 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 3,783,784 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. 

The Liverpool market on Saturday was 
weak with light demand. Quotations on 
American wheat were 7s. 8d.@7s. Od. per 
cental for California; 6s. 4d.@6s. 7d. for 
No. 2 winter, and 6s. 4d.@6s. 5d. tor No. 
2 spring. 





CORN 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 1,338 bu., against 4,206 
bu. the previous week, and 21,405 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. Shipments for 
the week were 2,053 bu., against 8,821 bu. 
the previous week, and 2,004 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. The visi- 
ble supply of corn in the country on July 16 
amounted to 8,674,259 bu. against 9,502,416 
bu. the previous week, and 9,817,459 bu. 
at the same date in 1886. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 828,187 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 544 bu. against 2,511 bu. 
last week and 8,505 bu. at the correspond- 
ing date in 1886. ‘Fhe export clearances 
for Europe during the week were 341,280 bu. 
against 279,991 bu. for the previous week; 
and for the previous eight weeks they were 
8,860,095 bushels against 8,272,014 bushels. 
for the corresponding week in 1886. 
Receipts here arelight,and thereare nostocks 
to fall back on, consequently sellers have 
been able to advance prices during the week. 
No. 2 spot is quoted here at 42c. per bu., 
while other grades have not made a record 
since Thursday, when No. 2 yellow sold at 
42%c. The crop has passed through a 
season of drouth which must have badly 
impaired its vitality. When itcomes to ear 
out this willbe more apparent. At Chicago 
spot corn was steady at the close of the 
week, but had not the bouyancy shown 
earlier, owing to the fact that reports from 
many sections suffering from drouth show- 
ed that rain had fallen. Spot has about 
held its own as compared with a week ago, 
bnt late futvres are lower. No 2 spot is 
quoted there at 36%c, and for future de- 
livery at 36%¢c for July, 36%c for August, 
37¢c for September, and 375c for October. 
New York is slightly lower, and the market 
closed weak on Saturday. At Liverpool corn 
is steady and in fair demand, with values 
about the same as a week ago. The fol- 
lowing are the latest cable quotations: 
Spot mixed, 4s. per cental; July delivery, 
8s. 118(d; August, 4s 0¢d.; September, 4s. 
0%d. 
OATS. 

The receipts at this point for the week were 
24,110 bu., against 9,435 bu. the previous 
week, and 33,533 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 2,440 bu. against 750 bu. the previ- 
ous week, and 2,544 bu. for same week in 
1886. The visible supply of this grain on 
July 16 was 2,075,165 bu., against 2,425,571 
bu. the previous week, and 2,054,704 at the 
corresponding date in 1886. ‘The visible 
supply shows a decrease of 350,406 
bu. for the week indicated. Stecks held 
in store here amount to 7,233 bu., against 
15,088 bu. the previous week, and 11,310 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1886. The 
export clearances for Europe for the week 
were 14,587 bu. against 31,478 bu. the pre- 
vious week, and for the previous eight weeks 
they were 258,188 bu.against 1,215, 164 bu. for 
the same weeks in 1886. No. 2 white spot 
are higher, being quoted at 34c per bu., 
while No. 2 mixed are steady at 30}<c. 
No. 2 white for August delivery (new crop) 
are selling at 2834@221¢c per bu. Values 
in other markets show weakness, and at 
Chicago values have declined. No. 2 mixed 
are quoted there at 24%c for spot, 
249¢c for July, 24%c for August, and 25¢ 
for September. By sample No. 2 mixed 
sold at 26@30}<c, and No. 2 white at 29@ 
$2c per bu. The New York market was lower 
and moderately active on Saturday, but 


893¢c; No. 8 do., 39c; No. 2 mixed, 33}¢c. 
Mixed western are quoted at 34@37c, and 
white do at 89@48c per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 


The butter market is steady, and in the 
case of choice dairy grades values are firm 
at the prices quoted a week ago. Quota- 
tions on dairy range from 15 to 16c for fine 
selections, and 13@14c on fair to good. 
Creamery is quiet at 19@20c per lb, and is 
not so firm as the best lots of dairy. Re- 
ceipts are about up to the requirements of 
the market, and should not be increased, 
except in the case of very choice stock, if 
prices are to be maintained. At Chicago 
the market is very firm for fine to fancy 
grades of creamery in good condition, but 
most of the arrivals are more or less affected 
by the hot weather. Medium grajies were 
very slow, but poor lots and packing stock 
were taken out as fast as they came in. Fancy 
set milk creamery, 20@21c per Ib; fine 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois do, 18@19¢; 
medium do, 1414 @16c; low grades, 10@11c; 
fancy dairies, 15@16c; fair to good do, 12 
@i4e, and ordinary fair to do, 9@10c; 
common and packing stock, 104@l1I1c. 
The New York market seems to be doing 
better, and we note an advance on the best 
grades. The Daily Bulletin says: 

‘““The firmer feeling developed the past 
few days is freely sustained, though the ac- 
tual movement is rather moderate to-day. 
owing probably to the unfavorable showery 
weather. Really fancy Western creamery 
is quite scarce, nearly all current arrivals 
showing more or less effects of the prolonged 
drouth and hot weather West, and that is 
the chief element of strength though some 
increased speculative demand and more 
favorable foreign advices attracting a fair 
demand from exporters adds to the con- 
fidence of holders. Next grades under 
fancy are not plenty and held firmly, but 
there is a liberal accumulation of defective 
creamery which is urging at every oppor- 
tunity. Exporters have operated chiefly in 
medium grades, generally at 16@18c, 
though some sour lots were taken at 15c 
and choice at 19c. State creamery is clear- 
ing up promptly at firm prices. Very little 
State dairy arriving. Imitation creamery 
and Western dairy only moderately active, 
but prices firmly held on all desirable grades. 
Factory butter held quite firmly and with 
confidence,”’ 

Quotations in that market on Saturday 
were as follows: 

EASTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy......... 22 


21 





Creamery, State, tubs, fancy.. 21 @21% 
SE; MND sr annscos 0060905 080% 1844@19% 
Ss SINE. os c'ns cotdessscbee ines 16 @I1i 
ere rr ae 
State dairy tubs, fancy.. seats @20 
State dairy, tubs, good............... 18 @19 
State uairy, tubs, fair........ sccseee 16 @Ii7 
State dairy tubs, ordinary........... 14 @15 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Western Creamery, fancy............ W4@2l 
Western imitation creamery, choice 16 @16% 
Western do, good to prime........... 14 @I15 
Western do, ordinary................. 13 
POOR CURRED, TID. 5 5nc0 cence ccccccees 15 @16 
WVONOETT CRIEY, GOOG. .00cecc epee ccess 134%@14 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 124@13 
Western factory, firkins, choice...... @i4% 
Western facctory, firkins, good to 

prime. Sr aaa 
Western factory, tubs, choice........ @14 
Western factory, fair to good........ 124@13% 
Western factory, ordinary........... Biz 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending July 16 were 
265,887 Ibs., against 345,635 Ibs. the pre~ 
vious week, and 334,579 lbs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1886 were 420,684 Ibs. 


CHEESE. 


Michigan full creams have been advanced 
a little on extras, while other makes remain 
unchanged. The market is quiet but firm, 
with no eastern stock offering. Quotations 
are 8@9c per Ib. for Michigan full creams, 
and 744@7<¢c for Ohio. These are reason- 
able prices for good cheese, and if retailers 
would be content witha profit of even 50 
per cent, consumers would be getting 
good cheese at from 10to 12c perlb. At 
Chicago the week closed with a fair de- 
mand for the home trade, while exporters 
were buying all the cheddars they could get 
and were willing to pay 8%c for lots in 
good condition and of fine quality. Stocks 
are light in that city, especially of cheddars, 
and everything is sold up very close at the 

factories. The outlook is for an advance 
in the near future. Choice full cream ched- 
dars, and flats (2 in a box), 844 @9e per Ib.; 
and Young Americas, 9@9}¢c; off grades 
of full creams, 4@5c. The New York 
market has made a sharp advance, and 
closes firm and active. The Bulletin says: 
‘Speculation, manipulation and efforts 

of rival foreign concerns to neutralize each 

others, deals are all bandied about as factors 
tending to produce what is termed a distor- 
tion of values, and those who have no stock, 

or only a very little, predict dire results to 
those who may happen to be better sup- 

plied. Beyond all that, however, the facts 

show a steady gain in the cable quotation 

throughout the week, larger and more gen- 
erally distributed orders right in the face of 

recent heavy exports; and many of the pre- 

vious skeptics commence to think that 

with the nearly exhausted supply upon 

which England commenced the season, the 
demand all along has been less speculative 

and more legitimate than credited with, a 

possibility that it may continue and repeat 

last year’s experience with July cheese, es- 

pecially should the quality turn out better 
than has been predicted. Very few, how- 

ever, claim to teel really clear over the 
situation, and the perplexing question now 
among the trade is ‘‘what shall we doin 

the country?” The close finds about all the 
useful and attractive steck sold up, with 

some parcels even brought from the ice- 
house to satisfy all demands, as operators 
have been buying cheese this week and not 
stopping to theorize. Among the final de- 
velopments are a continued advance in the 
cable rates and higher prices in Montreal 
and the country.” 

Quotations in that market Saturday were 


as follows: 







State factory, fancy, colored.......... 10%@ 
State factory, fancy, white.. ......-.. 104@ 
State factory fair to good..... 10 @10% 
State factory ordinary......-..- @ 9% 
State factory, light skims, fine. 84@ 8% 
State factory, part skims, good.. %@ 8 
State factory, part skims, fair.. 6 @7 
state factory, skims, ordinary . 5 @ 5% 
State factory dead skims........ 2 @ 4% 
Ohio flats, flm@.......... seer eres veeves 74@ 8 
Ohio flats, ordinary.....-+-++-.++ +++. 5 @ 6% 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 86,229 boxes 
against 84,016 boxes the previous week 
and 81,402 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1886. The exports from all American 
ports for the week ending July 16 foot up 
8,480,438 lbs., against 10,414,444 lbs. the 
previous week, and 5,247,695 lbs. two weeks 
ago. The exports for the corresponding 
week last year were 6,419,393 lbs. 

The Liverpool market is quoted strong, 
with new American cheese at 50s. per cwt., 
an advance of 5s. from the price quoted a 
week ago. 


=o 


Ir is estimated that the stocks of lard in 
the United States are some 50,000 tierces 








white are higher than a week ago. Quota- 





k were at 
ish wheat during the wee 
Sia against 350, 4d. the correspon 


tions there are as follows: No. 2 white, 


WOOL. 

The past week has been a quiet one in 
the wool trade. The Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia markets appear to be in 
about the same condition. A few buyers 
are reported to be looking after stocks, but 
it is apparent manufacturers are waiting to 
see what the outcome will be before invest- 
ing heavily, while buyers have concluded 
that with patience they must win in theend, 
as manufacturers must have wool to keep 
their machinery in motion and fill orders. 
There is a fair demand for medium descrip- 
tions, but fine fleeces are neglected and 
weak. Prices in the general range are un- 
changed. 
The Boston wool market continues dull 
and easy. The Philadelphia market has 
continued very quiet, Mills are buying only 
for urgent wants unless they can secure 
sharp concessions, which the majority of 
holders are unwilling to make. Manufac- 
turers are using a good deal of shoddy and 
cheap foreign wools to lessen the cost of 
products in competition with foreign goods. 
This adds to the dullness of the market for 
home-grown wools. Stocks are light and re- 
ceipts continue small, as dealers are unwill- 
ing to stock up at ruling rates in the in- 
terior. Prices at Boston are the same as last 
week, except Michigan X, which is quoted 
at 31@82c. 
At Boston the sales for the past week 
were 1,083,600 Ibs. of domestic and 63,000 
lbs. of foreign, as compared with 1,103,900 
Ibs. of domestic and 167,000 Ibs. of foreign 
the previous week, and 3,763,700 Ibs of 
domestic and 1,227,900 Ibs. of foreign during 
the corresponding week in 1886. ‘The ag- 
gregate receipts in that market the past 
week were 20,593 bales domestic and 5,532 
bales foreign, against 28,923 bales domestic 
and 592 bales foreign the previous week, 
and 34,767 bales domestic and 1,849 bales 
foreign for the corresponding week in 1886. 


Of the Philadelphia market the Record 
of Friday last says: 

‘* Sales for the week, 587,000 Ibs., against 
764,600 Ibs. last week and 1,100,000 lbs. for 
the week ending July 22nd last year. The 
market this week has continued dull. In 
exceptional cases holders have been able to 
move fair sized lots, but generally at the ex- 
pense of prices. As a rule buyers show 
little disposition to exceed urgent wants, 
even at a moderate shading from current 
asking prices.’’ 

The N. Y. Daily Bulletin says of that 
market: ° 

‘*Our local wool market remains free 
from any features of special animation. 
The line of operators in the first place are 
not as a rule well stocked with quantity 
and full assortment, as they have found no 
great encouragement to bring supplies for- 
ward, but they have samples in abundance, 
and could soon satisfy any ordinary call for 
stock. The great trouble is, however, that 
the call does not develop with freedom, nor 
is it apparent that buyers can be hurried in 
any way; all customers of late showing 
much the same apathetic feeling beyond 
natural and well-defined wants so frequent- 
ly noticed this season. 

‘There has been quite a full movement of 
fleeces this week, and at a comparatively 
round price, but the largest bunch was in 
reality simply a final consumma'ion of long- 
pending negotiation, and no buyer would, 
at the moment, be willing to submit to cor- 
responding rates. Indeed, it is a universal 
complaint that bids at this point do not give 
a margin on cost in the ,interior, notwith- 
standing the concessioné' recently made at 
several Western markets’ and dealers are 
naturally dissatisfied. Acivices from neigh- 
boring distributive markets indicate a light 
run of business, and much the same com- 
plaint over narrow margins as shown here. 
Advices by cable report the opening of the 
auction sales of East Indja wools at Liver- 
pool, with a fair genera] attendance and 
good competition, with prices rather uppish, 
but demand mostly from home buyers, the 
American interest not finding much repre- 
sentation.”’ 

The market will probably remain in this 
condition for a month yet, when there will 
be a sudden call for wool. Those who yet 
have it on hand will probably not lose any- 
thing by holding it for a time, as it would 
be difficult to sell it now except at a con- 


siderable loss from the prices ruling a month 


ago. 
_—~ > 
Tue Boston Commercial Bulletin says 
that the new Wyoming wools are of most 
varying excellence. Those from the south- 
eastern sections where winil storms and dry 
weather have prevailed are exceedingly 
heavy, but wools from the northern part of 
the territory, where the sheep have been 
sheltered, are quite bright and handsome. 
_———s 0 
THE potato crop in this State has been 
seriously damaged by the drouth, and it is 
very doubtful if the best possible condi- 
tions from now until the crop matures 
can give farmers more than 75 to 80 per cent 
of an average yield. We note reports from 
Illinois and Wisconsin are of the same char- 
acter as from this.State. While the potato 
crop is one of ths most important grown, it 
is more difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion about it than any other. We should be 
much pleased if those of our readers inter- 
ested in this crop would send us reports of 
how it promises in their section, and thus 
lead to an interchange of information re- 
garding area under cultivation and the 
probable outcome. 
_——s 0p 


Reports regarding the barley crop may 
be summarized as follows: Wisconsin 
promises a very fine yield, both in quality 
and quantity. Minnesota wiil be far below 
last year’s crop. Iowa reports are limited; 
one-third crop is figured on for that region. 
Nebraska claims to have a good average 
crep, but the late spell of extreme hot weath- 
er must have mate:zially damaged the pros- 
pects. Illinois and Michigan reports are 
fair. California reports are limited, but we 
estimate the crop as falling short of that of 
last year, which was very good, and export 
will be something over half of last season’s. 
Canada’s yield will not be above the aver- 
age, as late drouth and hot weather consid- 
erably damaged the barley interests. 


—<? 


Tue crop report of the State Board of 
Agriculture of Kansas, issued on the 10th 
inst, states that the returns from the grow- 
ing crop show a falling-off in the area 
sown to wheat, as compared with last year, 
of 369,262 acres. The report says that the 
plant suffered seriously in some localities 
from freezing and the lack of snow during 
the winter, but more from dry weather dur- 
ing April and May, and later, when abun- 
dant rains had caused the living plants to 
promise a fair harvest, chinch-bugs were 
found to be hatching in great numbers, and 
their depredations, added to the damage 
from other causes, caused at least forty (40) 





or, if harvested, to be stored as feed for 
stock only, leaving, aceording to the best 
information attainable at this date, but 833, 
479 acres from which a product may be ex- 
pected. This area, it is estimated, will 
yield about ten bushels per acre, or 
8,334,790 bushels for the State, which will 
not exceed the requirements of our people 
for seed and bread during the year. This 
is certainly a serious state of affairs for the 
farmers of that State. 


<j @ te 
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THE DUTY ON SALT. 








The tariff imposes at tax of $2.40 per ton 
on salt. Figures seem to show that this 
tariff duty costs the farmers of the United 
States over $3,000,000 a year. There are 
nearly 6,000,000 farmers in the United States. 
Every farmer uses more or less salt for his 
cows, sheep, and other cattle; for curing 
his meat, and for making butter. Four 
hundred pounds per head of salt for each 
farmer yearly is considered a very modest 
estimate for the salt used. The tax is thus 
about 50 cents per farm, or $3,000,000 year- 
ly. As many farmers use more or less salt 
as manure—some as high as 500 to 1,000 
Ibs. per acre on mangels, clover, and other 
vegetables and grasses—their proportion of 
the salt duty is more than 50 cents a year. 
—Prairie Farmer. 

In 1858 salt was selling in the Detroit 
market at $2 per bbl. wholesale, or $2.50 
retail. The Michigan Legislature voted to 
give bounties for its manufacture. Then 
the war broke out and the National govern- 
ment levied a duty upon foreign salt to help 
pay expenses. To-day Michigan salt is 
quoted at 66 cents per barrel, and can be 
purchased by the single barrel at 75 and 80 
cents. The State long since ceased paying 
a bounty on the product, but its policy has 
made this one of the great industries of the 
State and so cheapened it that its cost is 
only about 30 per cent what it was before 
there was a tariff placel on it. Certainly 
the farmers of this State have no reason to 
‘*kick’”’ about the 50 cents per year they 
pay in duty when the price has been re- 
duced from $2 to 66 cents per barrel—the 
barrel alone costing 25 cents. 

ee 


THE DETROIT TROTTING MEET- 
I 


. 





On the second page of the FARMER will 
be found a detailed account of the first three 
days’ races at Hamtramck Vark the past 
week. The record will be completed in 
next issue, as they were not finished in 
time to enable us to present it to our readers 
this week. The meeting is in many re- 
spects the most successful ever held in 
Detroit, and attracted crowds of the best 
people. Everything was done to make the 
publie satisfied, and all attempts to control 
results through the pool-box were sat down 
upon with emphasis whenever detected. 
President Campau officiated as one of the 


and moral courage in the way he managed 
the affairs. 
‘*sports’’ for his decisions in two cases, 
but such abuse only recommends him to the 
general public, who want to see a square 
race and the best horse win. Anything 
jess than this is a fraud on those who pay 
their money to see such races, and Mr. 
Campau and his associates deserve credit 
for their efforts to have every race decided 
upon the merits of the horses competing. 





—~— 6 > 


TEXAS fever has broken out with great 
virulence in Kansas. A telegram from 
Topeka says that since its presence was re- 
ported at Greenleaf two weeks ago, the con- 
tagion has spread with remarkable rapidity, 
until now reports from Washington and 
Montgomery counties show a most unhealthy 
condition of cattle. One farmer has lost 90 
per cent of his stock. ‘The disease comes 
from Kausas City. A drove of several hun- 
dred cattle were shipped to Greenleaf 
against the orders of the inspector. The 
Legislature failed to appropriate any money 
for the protection of the cattle interests, 
and the State is practically helpless tc wage 
battle against the fever. The railroads, 
however, will be called upon to cease the 
shipment of any more diseased cattle. 
—_———~ 0 > 
Tue U. S. Treasury Department has de- 
cided that worsted waste, commercially 
known as thread waste, which when broken 
up and put through the garnetting machine 
becomes wool, and is used in adulterating 
other wool, is dutiable at the rate of 10 cts 
per pound under the provision of schedule 
K of the tariff. If this thread waste is al- 
lowed to come in at 10 cents a pound duty, 
the U. 8S. Heonomist says that 10 million 
pounds of it will be imported next year, 
which would be equal to 30 million pounds 
American wool in the grease. 
-_ a 

Mr. D. J. CAMpAu, of this city, Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Driving Club, has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Chica- 
go Horseman, succeeding Mr. H. V. Bemis 
as President and Treasurer of the company. 
The Horseman has been pushed with ener- 
gy and good judgment by its former man- 
agers and it is not likely to go back any 
under the management of Mr. Campau. 
The paper vill still be published at Chicago 
and most of its old staff will remain. We 
wish Mr. Campau success in his new ven- 


ture. 
ee 


Mr. D. M. Unt, the veteran breeder of 
Shorthorns, will offer his herd at auction on 
Wednesday, August 31st, at one o’clock P. 
M. The catalogues will be out in about a 
week, and can be had on application to Mr. 
Uhl. The farm will also be offered for sale 
at the same time, and certainly is in every 
way adesirable one. If you want a nice 
farm, pleasantly located, close to a good 
market and shipping point, here is your op- 
portunity. It is surrounded by a good coun- 
try, well cultivated farms and good roads. 


eT on 
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A SPECIAL dispatch to the Chicago T'ri- 
bune says that the Texas fever reported in 
New Lenox township, near Joliet, Ill., has 
spread to adjoining townships, and farmers 
are much alarmed. Sixteen cattle are said 
to have died in Florence Township, near 
Wilmington, on the route on which the 
Texas cattle were driven. Supervisor John 
Francis has sent for the State Veterinarian. 
THERE must bea big mistake in the pub- 
lished estimate of a wheat crop of 12,000,- 
000 quarters, or 96,000,000 bu. in the United 
Kingdom this year. The crop of last year 
was about 64,000,000 bu. and there is no 
warrant for believing that the crop of this 
year is larger than that by 50 per cent. the 
acreage being admitted to be about the same 














Jess than at this time last year. 


per cent of the area sown to be abandoned, 


judges, and he displayed good judgment | 


He was abused by some of the | 


TRANSFERS OF SHEEP. 





Recorded in the Michigan M. 8S. B. Asso- 
ciation. 





Orin Barnhart to Wm Duncan, Plymouth, 
ewes D A Harlow 76, R Hathaway 13,0 N 
Barnhart 31, 32, 36, 46, 48. 

W H Fisk to R B Parks, Battle Creek, ewes 


~ ram W H Fisk 25, ewes WH Fisk 76, 
02. 


L B Coivin 46. 

Van Gieson Bros. to C M Fellows, Manches- 
ter, ewes V G Bros. 50, 68, 95, 105, 110, 111, 
113; to E B Lawrence, Cheisea,ewes V G Bros. 
17, 78, 98, 106, 116, 222; to H C Calhoun, Man- 
chester, ram V G Bros. 35; to W F Wi.son, 
Cooper, rams V G Bros. $1, 57; to J M Delano, 
Cooper, ram VG Bros. 51; to H N Baker, 
Morenci, ram V G Bros. 37; to Fayette Depuy, 
Frankl.n, ram V G Bros. 87; to Frank Dorr, 
Manchester, ram V G Bros. 15; to W E Ans- 
terburg, Homer, ram V G Bros. 88. 

JH Thompson to Eells & Jennings, Ver- 
mont, ram J H Thompson 233. 

P M Bentley, to IT J McRay, Almont, ram P 
M B Jr 130. 

J W Hibbard to Wm Payne, Bennington, 
ewe C H & Son 63; to C Hibbard, ewes C H & 
Son 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71. 

LW &O Barnes to Eells & Jennings, Ver- 
mont, ram LW & OB 116. 

Peter Voorheis, Jr. to Eells & Jennings, 
Vermont, ram H R Dewey 177. 

Orin Barnhart to M Baughn, Milford, ewes 
O Barnhart 38, 39, 45, 47, 49; RK Hathaway 6, 
D K Hall 346, Wm Dunean 5. 

Wm Ball to Eells & Jennings, Vermont, 
ram F & L E Moore 589,ewes F & L E Moore, 
633, 634, 635, 638, 643, 645, E Barnum 170, 172, 
Wm Ball 342, 343; toJ W Hibbard, ewe Wm 
Ball 447. 

LW & O Barnes to H Peach, Bancroft, ram 
LW & OB 127; toCM Mann, Rockford, ram 
L W&O B 48; to Wm Hartwell, Cannons- 
burg, ram L W & O B42; to T M Clay Bancroft, 
ram LW & OB 118: to I L Mills, Bancroft, 
ram L W & OB 117; to C McNamara, Corun- 
na, ram L W & OB 128; te Amos Parmenter, 
Vernon, ram L W & O B 107. 

George Ashley to E Gould & 8 Brown, ewes 
G Ashley 182, 133, 134, 138, 141, 142, 144, 146, 
158, 150, 168, J T & V Rich 171, 175. 

Wm Duncan to Wm Root, Ypsilanti, ram W 
Duncan 60, and ewes W Duncan 44, 46; toC A 
Sessions, Northville, ram Wm Duncan 53; to 
O N Barnhart ewes F C Wood 102, W Duncan 
5 


W E Boyden to Tracy Burnett, Ann Arbor, 
ram W KB 107; toC Lavy, Dexter, ram W EB 
1u2; to Backus Bros., Delhi, ram W E B 101; 
to G W Phelps, Dexter, ram W E B 106; to G 
F Lomas, Ann Arbor, half interest in ram W 
E B 100; to P Kearney, Webster, ram W EB 
76; toG A Latson, Webster, ram F & L E 
Moore 320; to J McGinniss, Dexter, ram H W 
Jones 288. 

E. N. BALL, See’y. M. M.S. B. A. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Allegan peaches are in the Chicago market. 


Trade is dull at Plainwell on account of the 
prevalence of scarlet fever. 


Charlotte’s waterworks are less than a year 
old, but already there are 180 patrons. 


An Aurelius, Ingham County,baby wears a 
lace cap 130 years old for its Sunday best. 


Two hundred acres of whortleberry marsh 
near Marengo were swept by fire last week. 

Tramps burned a self-binder belonging to 
Jacob Seifert, of Bengal township, Clinton 
Co., recently. 





A new coal mine is being opened at Wood- 
ville, the *‘ black diamonds’’ being reached 
at a depth of 107 feet. 


The Jonesville Independent says potatoes 
} in that vicinity promise to be small and few 
| in a hill owing to the drouth. 


Thirty-five whitefish that weighed 380 lbs. 
were taken in one day’s haul off Alpena last 
week. A phenomenal catch of big fish. 


Genesee County brags onthe quantity and 
quality of her new wheat crop. The first load 
of new wheat bought at Flint brought 76 
cents. 

The latest excitement at Howell is the find- 
ing of a gas vein only 30 feet below the sur- 
face. A stock company is of course the next 
thing. 


Some miscreant, too mean to be called a 
man, cut out the tongue of a mare valued at 
$2,000, belonging to Simon Westfall, of Clio, 
last week. 


The Alpena Argus says a free minstrel 
show at which medicines were sold, pulled 
about $3,000 out of Alpena pockets while it 
was doing business. 


The tunnel under the St. Clair river at Port 
Hurog will now be pushed through, the test 
tun having demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of the larger one. 


The first load of new wheat brought into 
Pontiac only brought 70 cents, although it 
weighed 63 pounds tothe bushel. Discourag- 
ing to farmers, surely. 


During the recent hot weather there were 
114 deaths in Detroit in six days, 92 being 
children under five years of age. Most of 
the little ones died of cholera infantum. 


The Standard Underwear Company at Jack- 
son suffered a loss of $22,000 by fire last week. 
The principal damage was by water, 10,000 
pieces, many valuable articles, being damag- 
ed. 


Saginaw says the interests of the Saginaws 
demand that the Port Huron & Northwestern 
road shall be made standard gauge. If the 
officials will not thus reconstruct the line, a 
new company will be formed to build a new 


LB Colvin tolI.J Hiller, Four Towns, ram , 


ee 


haadling of farm machinery have bee 
| ported this season. At Metamora last we 
Mort, Wickham crept under a self-binde, 
which had become clogged, to remove the er 
, 8truction, when one of the horses got its t 
over the lines and backed the heavy gear 
upon him, crushing him across the abdome 
and mangling bis bowels. He was with m le 
difficulty taken care of. His lower limbs ; . 
entirely useless, and it is feared bi rie 


n re 


Ob- 


W H Fisk 34, 42, 71, 72, 108; to A G Kent, As- | 


: - 5 in) irieg 
will prove fatal. 

| Flint Globe: It has been a common re- 
mark among horsemen and farmers j), thie 


vicinity that there has been an unusua! fatal. 
, ity among colts the present season. Great 
numbers have died and of those that have Sur- 
| vived many are weak in the legs and pun 
j and uuhealthy. By reference to the newspe- 
| persin the southern part of the State 


it Seema 
teat the same condition of things prevails 
| there, horsemen complaining that their lusseg 
of spring colts ure unprecedenteidly large 
No satisfactory explanation of the fataue 


ty 
| has been made. ° 


General. 


The Kansas corn crop promises to he } 
largest known in the history of the Stat: 


The tobacco crop is short this year, ang 
prices advanced $2.50 per hundred weizht ;, 
three days last week. 


The acreage planted to tobacco in the to. 
bacro-growing States is reported to be 2 
cent less this year than last. 


per 


Lightning struck a row-boat near Staten 
Isiand in New York bay, on the 22d, and kil!- 
ed two of the three men in it. 


One hundred and twenty-five horses belong 
ing to the Third Ave. street car line in New 
York were poisoned last week, and 29 died, 


The feeling in favor of annexing Canada to 
the United States is growing strong in th« 
Provinces. Columbia was always ‘ willin’,” 


The stockholders of the Panama canal are 
much less sanguine over the completion of 
the canal in 1889 than they have been here- 
tofore. 


Miss Alice Freeman, president of Wellesley 
celiege, has resigned, itis said to enter into 
matrimony. A Harvard professor is said to 
be the lucky man. 


Wm. L. Freret, of New Orleans, has been 
appointed Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury, vice Hill, who was President Arthur's 
appointee. The salary is $4,000 annually. 


David Hoffman was hanged at Nebraska 
City last week for train-wrecking. The engi- 
neer of the wrecked train was killed and 4 
number of persons were seriously injured. 


The Milwaukee ‘‘Gambrinus assembly,” 
K. of L., 1,000 strong and composed princi- 
pally of brewers, has withdrawn from the 
order because of Powderly’s sentiments on 
temperance. 


Sylvanus Cobb, the story-writer so familiar 
to the readers of weekly story-papers thirty 
years ago, and who will be remembered as 
author of many biood-curdling tales, died at 
Boston, last week, 64 years of age. 


The Metropolitan Railway Company of Chi- 
cago has been organized with a capital stock 
of $3,000,000. Its object is to construct an 
underground railway for rapid transit in the 
city and suburbs, through tunnels 35 feet un- 
der the streets. 


Pittsburg, Pa., was visited by a terrible 
rainstorm very like a waterspout, on the 20th, 
The damage to property was very heavy, 
reaching at least $100,000. Parts of the city 
were inundated and many houses washed 
from their foundations. 


A woman was arrested at Caraquet, N. B., 
last week, charged with infanticide. She 
forced a spoon down the throat of her baby 
and when an attempt was made to remove it, 


it broke, leaving one part in the child's 
throat. The little one died after terrible suf- 
fering. 


The great fire at the Standard Oi] Works, 
at Constable Hook, N. J., destroyed two large 
warehouses, three of the great tanks, four 
docks and 10,000 barrels of oil. Loss, $1,000,- 
000 and noinsurance. The fire 1s the only 
thing the Standard Company has not been 
able to buy out. 


A report was circulated last week that 
Henry M. Stanley, the famous explorer, had 
met his fate in the wilds ef Africa, being 
killed in an encounter with savages. The re- 
port has not been authoritatively denied or 
affirmed, though it is claimed by many that 
it cannot be true. 


Frank Howard, of Sarnia, was to have been 
married on the 2lst. The preparations were 
made, the bride and the minister waited, but 
the bridegroom tarried. Search being made 
for him, his body was found hanging to a 
rafter in the barn of the hotel where he was 
to have been married. 


The citizens of Taylor County, Ky., have 
refused to pay the railroad taxes and last 
week a U.S. Marshall and a heavily armed 
posse left to enforce the payment. The mar- 
shall will levy on the property of citizens and 
seli and deliver it, and it is thought this ex- 
treme measure will bring about a settlement. 


The weather was so hot at Indianapolis 
during the recent ‘‘ warm spell’’ that a con- 
signment of eggs packed in layers in the 
usual manner, proved to be chickens when 
unpacked, hatched out by the heat in transit. 
The story would have been more credible had 
the paper stated the eggs were fried by the 
heat and served on toast. 


The city authorities of Chicago having 
failed to rid the harbor of the ** bum boats’’ 
which are run as saloons and gambling dens, 
the United States officers are tuking a turn at 
it, fining the owners heavily for neglecting to 
display proper signal lights. This was the 
only way in which they could be reached, 
Laws are ‘** mighty cur’ous.”’ 


At Clinton, Ia., during the mock battle be- 


line. 


reported in this city last week. 


the house, and the victims. had inhaled it. 


Ten cases of poisoning from the use of 
powdered fly poison containing arsenic were 
The family 
in which the poisoning occurred had made a 
practice of distributing the powder through 


A Portland berry-grower protected his fruit 
from the small boys employed as pickers by 
strongly advising them to wear mosquito 
netting on their heads to keep off mosquitoes. 
This worked well till the boys uiscoveced the 
ruse, and then how they made the berries 


tween Indians and cowboys, given as part of 
the performance of Sells’ circus, a cowboy 
fired five shots from a loaded pistol, whic he 
claimed was used by mistake. One person is 
fatally hurt, two dangerously so, while the 
fourth, an Indian, was but slightly injured. 
In spite of the tragedy, the performance went 
on as usual after the wounded were removed. 


The powder-house of the Chica,zo, Wilming- 
ton & Vermilion coal company at Streator, 
Ijl., containing about 10,000 pounds of pow- 
der, blew up onthe2Ist. Forty-five dwellings 
were completely destroyed and not a whole 


suffer! 


The Joseph Turner & Sons’ woolen manu- 
facturivg company, of Kent, Ohio, will re- 
move to this city, erect a iarge buuding and 
manufacture fine mohair goods, in considera- 
tion of a bonus of $5,000 which has been 
raised. They will employ trom 1,20v to 1,500 
workmen. 


Owosso Times: Mr. Wm. I. Hinman’s two 
acres of cross-bred Diehl-Mediterranean 
wheat was the best looking wheat in Cale- 
donia; and while most of the other kinds 
were leveled to the ground by the great storm, 
this stood up straight and if looks are not de- 
ceiving, promises to be the coming wheat. 


Birmingham Eccentric: While Christopher 
Schwartz was pitching wheat on a scaffold 
in John Green’s barn in West Bloomfield, the 
scaffold came down upon the wagon with 
such force as to drive the wheels into the 
floor of the barn. Young Schwartz was 
a under the weight and was taken out 
dead. 


Celery growers and shippers of Kalamazoo 
have formed an association for mutual pro- 
tection, and agreed upon a uniform selling 
price. They will not accept less than 15 cents 
per dozen for good marketable celery, nor 
ship for less than 20 cents per dozen, under 
forfeit of $250. About 20,000 dozen were 
shipped last week. 


James Royce, of Wyoming township, Kent 


pane of glass left in the town. 


There were 
many people injured, but only one fatally. 
Not a vestige of the powder-house remained; 
Its site is now marked by a hole twenty feet 
deep and fully fifty feet square. 


The strike of coke workers in the Pennsy!- 
vania coke regions has lasted twelve weeks. 


There are 8,000 men on strike, and it is esti- 
mated that it will take a year and 


nine 
months for them to make up the money they 
have lost, even at a twelve per cent advance 


in wages. Very few of them have any money 


left. The employers are heavy losers also, a3 
the pits have been kept open and the super- 
intendents have been drawing their salaries. 


The loss to operators will aggregate consider- 
ably over $1,000,000; while it will take time 


and money to build up the trade again. 


On the 21st, a gang of 42 Italian laborers, 
employed in ballasting the tracks of the Erie 
railroad near. Hohokus, N. J., stepped from 
one track to allow the passage of a milk 
train coming up from Hohokus, but none of 
them saw that an express train going in the 
opposite direction was approaching at full 
speed on the track to which most of them had 


stepped. The engine plowed into the group 
of men, knocking them right and left, killing 
eleven outright, and terribly wounding six 
others. 
rush for the train asit slowed down, and 
would have undoubtedly murdered the men 
on the engine had it stopped so they could 
have boarded it before reaching the town. 


The comrades of the victims made & 





County, recently disappeared from his home, 
and the neighbors organized several search 
parties. George Horton, of Byron township, 
joined one party, having a revolver with him. 
It was accidentally discharged and a bullet 
lodged in his breast, inflicting a fatal wound. 


Responsibility for the accident seems impos- 
sible to place, and is probably due as much to 
the thoughtlessness of the menas anything. 





Foreign. 





Royee’s body was found in Grand river. 


Ann Arbor Argus: Fred Sholes and some 
companions went to the mill-pond for a swim, 
and Fred was the first to dive. The water 
was unusually low, too low to prevent his 
head from striking the bottom of the pond. 
Instantly his comrades discovered that some- 
thing had happened. They dragged him 
ashore and endéavored to restore him. But 
he never spoke. His neck was broken. | 


An Owosso woman who had notified a local 
Saloon-keeper not to sell liquor to her hus- 
band but had reason to believe her notifica- 
tion was disregarded, dressed herself up in a 
suit of her husband's clothes and visited the 


t 








now as then. 


A great many injur'es caused by careless 


in 
at the foot of the precipice. 


During the three months eniing June £0, 


9,140 persons were evicted in Ireland. 


Four thousand people were made homeless 


by afire at Svenzjany, in Vilna, Russia. 


France refuses to acknowledge Prince Fer- 


dinand as ruler of Bulgaria because Roumeli- 
ans were permitted to vote for his election. 


Six tourists who attempted the ascent of 
he Jungfrau without guides, lost their lives 
the rash attempt. Their bodies were found 


There were 25 deaths from cholera at Ca- 


tania, near Rome, Italy, on the 2ist. The 
saloon to obtain evidence to convict the liquor ; people are leaving the town and thieves are 
seller. Her own husband did not recognize | pillagnig the homes left vacant. 

her, but invited her with the rest to ‘* come 
and take something.’’ The saloonist was fined 
$5u and costs. 


Andrew Carnegie, the wealthy iron-master 


of Pittsburg, furnishes funds for an explor- 
ing expedition to Lake Tchad, 
Joseph Mansen commands the expedition. 


in Africa. 
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THR MIGHIGAN PARMBER. 











THK present season seems to have been a 
yorable one for commercial fertilizers, as 
"pave had over @ dozen farmers tell us 
yt fields on which they had used saper- 
, ypates had given them a good yield of 

while ether parts of the same field, 
-aaiacent fields upon which it had not 
on asl produced very light crops. We 
ard from Shiawassee, Genesee, Oak- 


ave i 
.4gnd Wayne Counties, and the reports 


the same tenor. 
ra 
__————= 6 &—_—__——_- 


gy, FRANK JOCELYN, of Henderson, Al- 
County, sends the following: ‘I 

let you know that I received my 
ing machine all right two weeks ago. I 
ta trial and am well satisfied 


—_——_—=+ e >—___—__ 


Jleomargarine in England. 


\ son, manager of the butter de- 
the Wholesale Co-operative So- 
Manchester, was examined recently 
ength before a select com- 


House of Commons, on the 
tter substitutes, the volume 
c., as compared to that of 

During the course of 
Mr. Pearson stated the fo!- 


ng facts: That the Co-oper- 


e Society, of which he was 

sa large association composed 
‘rative societies as share- 

se retail societies there are 
members, consisting of tha 

y rtisan classes. His firm had 
e purchase of butter in Den- 
Sweden, Hamburg, America, and 


aces in lreland. They con- 

is by their own steamers from 
ven and Calais, and were, he 
arzest purchasers of buter in 
The butters mainly dealt in 


st qualities of Danish, Swedish 
I with a little French and Nor- 
ry, Their sales of Danish butter lately 


ted to 118 tons (264,329 Ibs), and 


tter 82 tons (183,680 lbs) weekly. | ¢ 
( 


ne they sold only about two tons 


STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Name or Socrsty. 


SECRETARY. 














Michigan State Agricultural Society| Jackson 
Michigan State HorticulturalSociety|Jacksom 
Central Mich 1g°l Society......... |Lansing 
Eastern Mich Ag’l Society........ 
Northeastern Ag’l Society........ 
Western Mich Ag'l Society 








September 19 to 23'J C Sterling.. | 
September 19 to 23/ChasWGarfield 
\Sept. 26 to 30......1B B Baker 
.|/Ypsilanti....|Sept. 27 to 30 
cof BENE 200.0000 Sept. 19 to 23 
lGr'nd Rapids Sept. 19 to 23 
Alabama State Ag’l Society.........|Mont gomery|Oct. 17 to 22. 
Georgia State Ag’! Society 
Indiana State Society............... 
Illinois State Society 
Towa State Society 
Kansas State Society.... ........... 
Kentucky State Society........ .... 
Montana Ag’l Society. .............. 
Nebraska State Society 
New York State Society............. 
Ohio State Society................ 
Pennsylvania State society......... 
South Carolina State Society 
Texas State Fair and Expositio 
Virginia State Society............ 
West Va. State Society........ 
Wisconsin State Society 
Ag’land Arts Association ........ 
Central Fair Association.......... 
Northeastern Indiana Association. . 
No. Ind. & So. Mich 
Korthern Wisconsin Society 
St. Louis Ag’l and M. Ass'n 
Tri-State Fair Association 


.|H © Davidson. 
|Oct. 24 to 29........1E C Grier...... M 
Indian apolis|Sept. 19 to 24 
Olney......../Sept. 
'Des Moines. .|Sept. 


Teer ree |. 


./Thos. L Martin 


.|Robt W Furnas 
./J 8 Woodward 
.|.LN Bonham.. 


DL > 


eee melee Columbia ...)/Nov. 


.|Sydney Smith. 


Ra. 
; ..-|A R Venable,jr 


Richmond... /Oet 


-' Hamilten,On/Sept. § 
page W H Leas...... 

Ag’l Society.. 

sevncee .. (Sept. Sto 9........ 


Frank Joslyn.. 
Geo F Lewis... 
\James Cox.... 


Alex Heron... 
Chas F Mills.. 
John R shaffer 
C H Titus, Jr.. 


Francis Pope.. 











\D W Seiler.... 
T W Holloway 








/George Hook.. 
T L Newton... 
Henry Wade.. 
Jonath’n Davis 








Chas G Towle 


AC Austin.... 

Arthur Uhl..../St. Louis. 
.'Chas Reed..../Toledo. 
ff ae 


Oshkosh. 


Toronto. 
../J N VanHeesen|Lawrence. 








Armada Ag’l Society... : 
Avom Ag’l Soeiety.......... 

Brighton Market Fair 
Central Fair Association 


Fenton Union Society 
Hadley District Society 


Northern Mich. Society 


Uniog Ag’! Society 
Union Ag’l Society...... 
Allegan County 

Branch County. 

Berrien County.... 
Calhoun County ee 
Se Rey 
Gratiot County.... 
Hillsdale County 

Ingham County...... 
Kalamazoo County........ 
Lenawee County ....... 
A 
Ne eer rere 
Sy SIEN 9.5 nikon senses es sai 
ee eee 
New Monroe County....... sean 
ae errr 
ceana County ree 
St. Joseph County...... 


Dowagiac Union Fair............... 
Eaton Rapids Union Society 
Fearnaught Driving Park Ass'n. . 
Ionia District Fair Association...... 
Milford Union Society...... 
Oakland & Wayne Society 
Plymouth Fair Association..... 
Petersburg Fair Assoeiation.... 
Stoekbridge Union Fair Society 


weekly, or one per cent of their | Tuscola County................. 


Washtenaw County............ 


Hubbardston Sept. 20to 23.... . 


EatonRapids Oct. 5 to 


Te} oe} -} 


. Stockbridge . | Oct 





Onekama....|Sept. 2 
.., Mt. Clemens. |Sept. 28 


...|Centerville..)Sept. 
-.|\ ee iSept. 27 
..'Anrg Arbor... Oct. 4to 7 


(CC Merritt....|Greenville. 
./F D Clarke....|armington. 


H Gramkie....|/Petersburg.. 
.|W_C Nichols. .|Stockbridge. 


i/K R Smith 
.{C E Lovejoy...| Milford. 
JM Collier... .|Plymouth. 
. ...L B Agard.....|Litehfield. 
....WH Hooper. 
.G H LaFleur. 


..| Dowagiac. 
.../Orr Shurtz...../Eat’n Rapids 

....{CJ Phillips. .../Romeo. 
..|W Blackmore.|Fenton. 

HS Brigham..|Hadley. 

...|Llonia. 


1887, 


.|Plainwell. 
- .|Allegan. 
.../J D W Fisk.... |\Coldwater, 
PS | PRS | Niles. 

..J R Cummings) Marshall. 
Geo R Perry...|Charlotte. 
FS “arnes....|/Ithaca. 

. F M Golloway./ Hillsdale. 
DB Harrington, Mason. 
.../Geo E Curtis..|Kalamazoo. 

..JE L Mills...... 
...|F G Bullock...|Lapeer. 

../HL Fairchild.|Midland. 
.....John N Brodie! Bear Lake. 
...|W A Rowley../Mt Clemens. 

../,H A Conant...|Monroe 
jH A Wyckoff. .|/Pontiac. 

C A Gurney... Hart. 
.. ‘Samuel Cross../Centerville. 
|R S Weaver...'Watrousvill 

John R Miner Amn Arbor. 


Adrian. 





es. Mr. John Gledhill, of New 
the American representative of 


= es8/The Climax Revolving Wheel Rake 


ry Commiss‘oner, about one year 
*h he testified that the co-oper- 
reat Britain have no objection to 


‘ture of butterine or oleomarga- 
g they are sold as such and 
enforced to punish dishonest 

e who sell composition for genu- 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


horthorn Cattle 


AT AUCTION. 
TIRE HERD TO BE SOLD! 


g decided to close out my herd of Short- 
eand retire from the business of breed- 
ffer the entire herd at auction on 


SUSDAY, AUGUST dist, 1887, 
at One O’clock, P. M. 


be offered consist of seventeen 
secof allages, and eight bulls, inclmding 
nenow heading the herd. Catalogues can 
application. 
-Six months credit on approved notes. 
same time I shall offer my stock farm 
eon reasonable terms. 


D. M. UHL, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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0UTHDOWNS ! 


AT YPSILANTI, MICH. 


nly pure-bred and registered flock in the 
eing direct from Lord Walsingham and 
f Wales flocks. We are assured by both 
and modern evidence that Southdown 
seess the most delicate and finely flavor- 
f known breecs, and are and herve 
tandard of mutton. fhey are also the 

st and most uniform breeders of mutton 
and will produce a greater amount of 
agiven amount «f feed than any sheep 
his k Bas averaged seven pounds 
whitest wool each year. A part of the 
rsale at }ricesto guarantee practical 

he lambs and yearlings are all bred 

am Viscount No. 516, bred 
hiladelphia, Pa. For par- 
's write or visit the Highland Stock Farm 
Mich. Three-quarters of a mfie 

25-4t 


THOS. A. MOORE. 
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DR. CHASE’S #«—~~<~—- 
WAND COMPLETE RECEIPT BOOK 
AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 


Tha . 

The “Memorial Edition” contains over 800 
fs. It is the LAST and CROWNING WORK 
ne Old Doctor’s Life. The demand for this 
“is simply enormous. AGENTS WANTED. 


F. B. DICKERSON & C0., 


“TION THIS PAPER,) Detroit, Mich. 


"ARM WANTED. 


eacash customer for a farm within 
‘x miles from Detroit. Please send de- 
n and lowest price. 
NATIONAL EXCH ANGE, 
No. 88 Griswold St.. Vetroit. 


bners’ Patent leve!-Tread Horse-Powers 
With Patent Speed Regulator. 








ti 












bners? I 
Cutters, mproved Threshing Machine, Fod- 


»] 2, ©0rn Shellers, Wood Saws, Field 
Nema t xtraordinary success with latest im- 
NS tes Catalogues Free. HEEBNER & 

» *Ansdale, Pa. jeleow13t 











again goes to the front. 


ator could ride. 


oe 


man ner, and every ra 


he machine as well as the operator. 


its merits will be appreciated. 











An old-fashioned and once deservedly popular farm tool improved by Yankee ingenuity and 
For the past 10 to 12 y-ars farmers have generally used what is called the 
wire tooth rake, of various patterns, and no other rake has been in the market on which the oper- 
Certain characteristics of the wire tooth rake have been objected to by all. 
Among them the fact that the teeth served too much the purpose of drag teeth—gathering up with 
the hay all the old leaves, stubble, roots, sticks, and even stones. 
stubble, this defect in wire tooth rakes has proved very serious, for the reason that sticks, and 
roots and stones gathered by it can never go through athreshing machine without endangering 
All these difficulties, however, are finally obviated by tho 
advent of ** The Climazx ’’ Revolving Wheel Rake, which is nothing more than the old-fashion- 
ed Rey olving Rake improved and hung upon wheels and adjusted so that the operator can ride 
and easily manageit. It gathers the hay or grain only, creates no dust, and leaves the stones, 
roots, sticks, stubble, and leaves where they belong instead of gathering and mixing them up 
with the gathered —— These rakes are made of the best materials and in the most workmanlike 
e warranted in every respect. 

One of these rakes was used last year at the Michigan Agricultural College, and the following 
testimonial indicajes how it was regarded there after being thoroughly tested: 
MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Farm Department, August 28, 1886. 
T. W. GREENE:—I enclose a few words of commendation on certain points of merit in your ha 
my foreman, in which I concur. I really hope you may be able to get it before the farmers so that all of 


JEL JOHNSON, Prof. of Agriculture. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Aug. 27, 1 
MR. GREENE:—After a thorough trial of your rake at the College, we are satisfied of the fc 


That it will rake clean, dump easily, and that the draft 
H. T. FRENCE 


In raking wheat and other 


Respectfully, 
i, Foreman of the Farm. 


We invite the most critical inspection of the rake, confident that we have at last developed 
the very tool that farmers have so long stood in need of. 
The rake will be sold F. O. B. at Lansing for 825. 


CLIMAS RAEHE CoO., Lansing, Mich. 
T. W. GREENE, Patentee and Agent. 
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Two years old; imported. 
desirable animal for any he:d 
Either of the above aud 


apply to 
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( Wolseley 


P 41 


GENERAL WOLSELEY + 


Imported ; two years old; solid color. 


bull in that part of the world. 


{ Nero du Coin 
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Imp’d Lady Aylmer 
{ AJCC 25334 





- J.C. C. 12256. 


{Garabaldi § Pretender 
Imp.Country | 
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( Rusticus. 
P 109 


4 
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This magnificent animal is one of the handsomest in- 
dividual animals in existence, and with his famous pedigree makes him desirable to head any 
herd. His noted sire Wolseley is the grandson of Farmer's Glory, and the first prize animal of 
Jersey, and upon the Continent, for four consecutive years, and conceded to be the finest Jersey 


CLAUDIUS NERO. 
A. J.C. C. 14004. 
{ Nero § Carlo, P 1804 &ce. 


( Clement 

| Fé6i1 

| cowsuip 
| F830 


He is a fine getter and the above valuable breeding makes him a 


other choice young animals will be sold at very reasonable prices. 


T. W. PALMER, 
Font Hill Farm, on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, or to 


FORD STARRING, Room 4, Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 








PERCHERONS | 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 


Grosse Ile, Wayne Co,, Mich., 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, PROPRIETORS. 
Imp’rted& Pure-BredPercherons 


All stock selected from the get of sires and 
dams of established reputation and registered in 
the French and American Stud books. New im- 
portations constantly arriving. We have one 
of the largest studs in the country to seleet from 
including all ages, weights and colors, of both 
Stallions and mares. 


Send for our Large Illustrated Cloth-bound 
Catalogue; Sent Free by Mail. 


We have some high-grade stallions and broad 


mares. Address 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1887, 
OWOSSO 





Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207, 
Season, S100. 


Sire of Jerome Eddy......... ........+00. 8:16% 
“* Charley Hilton (trial 2:14%)...... 2:17% 
“ Spinella NT ee arene 2:221¢ 
* FEUG (trial S:19h)....6 cccsceccee 2:2Ry 
“ Louis R. (% in 1:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:29% 


“* Reno Defiance (trial 4 in 36).... 2:20%4 
*“* George Milo trial % in 1:13)...... 2:34 


JO GAVIN NO. 564, 


Insurance, $S5. 


BD OE I FD avin in van bcc tems ch aca<dess 2:29% 


BONNIE WILKES NO. 3261, 


insurance, $SS. 


COLONEL MAPES NO. 3024, 


Insurance, SSO. 
LEE DRAKE NO. 3028. 
insurance, S25. 


Young stallions and breeding stock for sale. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Ovrosso, Mich. 





Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 


J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRISTOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 
/ 


Bennington, Shiawassee Coty, Mick, 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. |Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trics not akin. 





SHORTHOR 


The following families are repr@sented in our 


herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young {Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 





AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Merit 


aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


All stock recorded and guaranteed “ - oe 


sented. 


TREMONT 1565 





RECORD 2:28 1-2. 


By Belmont 64; first dam by Alexander's Abdal- 
lah 15, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 2:14. 


Olmedo Wilkes 3770 


Four Year Old Record 2:41. 


By Onward, record 2:25% ; son of George Wilkes 
record 2:22; first dam Alma, by Almont 33; sire 
of Westmont, record 2:13%. 


Will make the season of 1887 at Jackson, 


Mich. For catalogue and terms address 


Wr. A. GIBSON. 





Noble. 


Forget-me-Not 





Choice Young Sto 





ATs 





on 





























Merrill & Fifield, Bay City, Mich. 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


ORD CATTLE! 


The Michigan Herd of Prize Winners. 
At the head stands Clarence Grove (9709), 
ed son of The Grove 3d, dam Ruby by 
Spartan (5009) ; mye te Tom Wilton (9322), 
a son of the great Lord Wi 
to Mr. Bertram’s 4 place Such cows as Love- 
ly 2d, Fairy Lass 2d, Grace 
Chaneelloe 5810, Greenhorn 5th 7 Fairy Prince, 
Barcelona Queen by Horace 5th, t 
fers by Hesiod (6431), and others of equal merit, 
compose the breeding herd. 


ck For Sale at Reasonable Prices. Write for Particulars. 


Iton and full brother 
3d, Fair Maid 4th by 
ree grand hei- 



























Winners of all prin 
winning Land and 


$1 50 per 11. 
hed; it gives 


3. L. RICH, Utica, Mich., 


——— BREEDER OF 


White Plymouth Rocks 


premiums at Grand Rap‘ds. 
ater fowls of twen 
—y ney Broase 
from extra large stoc 
y etc. Send stamp 
ns of matings, prices of eggr, etc. 





ty leading varieties. 
urkeys $3 per 11. 
Ferrets, 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 





SSS—"_ SUPERBE SS 
Winner First Prize, World’s Fair, Antwerp, 1885. 
A Breed, combining size, beauty, action and 


nee established and reared under 
ae eeeaene and direction of the French 
Government. 


THIRTY JUST IMPORTED 


roved by the Inspector General of the 
ao ot @tuds of France, and the get of 
Stallions owned by the French Government. 
120-page Catalogue of Oaklawn Stud free. 
Address M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, DuPage Co., Iilinais. 





 aaialaltnicontd QUARTERLY REPORT 


— OF THE CONDITION OF — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


troit, Michigan, at the close of business on 
vests Teenday, July 5, 1887. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid im.....-.,.-.:ee seer cers $ 150,000 00 
Due depositors........+.00eeseeerres 4,017,320 99 
Interest earnings.....-...--+-+++++ ee 270,776 
$4,438,097 31 
RESOURCES. 
Cash on hand = on deposit in 
other banks, subject to paymen 
on demand... .......---.-». «--» $ 911,620 18 
Loans on unincumbered real estate 1,021,493 38 
Loans, secured by collaterals...... 1,054,914 25 


Invested in United States, Michigan 
school district and other bonds*.. 1,382,974 38 
Collections in transit..........-.... 470 00 





Banking house and lot......... Aare 110,000 00 
Furniture, safes and fixtures....... 6,625 12 
$4,438,097 31 


*Market value, $1,392,010 00. 
Due and accrued interest on loans 


and investments....... 54,000 00 





I do solemnly swear that the above statement 
he best of my knowledge and belief. 
famogorts 8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


Sworn and subseribed to before me this fifth 


, 1887. 
day of July, 188)". COLLINS, Notary Public. 


For Sale--Farms and Farming Lands 





in the Saginaw Valley—the best farming lands 


in Michigan. Ad 





or handsomest ill 


H. P SMITH, East Saginew. 


DIRECTORY 


—— or — 


CHIGANBREE! 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








oe 




















CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle yo sheep and Essex swine. 
ace 


rresvondence solicited. Jerome. 





at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine and Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale. Write for prices and 
b ng. 020’ 85tf 


J. LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

s breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bu)is for sale. A22ly 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Aliezan 

Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
Faget with Romeo 27750 by 23d Duke of Air- 
drie and Minnie’s Duke by Barrington Duke 3d 
37624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick hose of Sharon bull ‘‘ Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspoudence solicited and 
promptly answered. di4-6m 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 


























R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 

s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 





M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
Shorthorns of the best king and beef 
making qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
licited. jny20-ly 


K 8. BURNETT & SON. breeaers of Short- 
4 horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at heaa of herd 
Stock fer sale , je10-ly 


EUORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthori 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Rex 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixon, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of Sha- 
ron and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 019-ly 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 




















H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHAFP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Storthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES D. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre 
Livingston Co. Breeder of thorou hbred 

Shorthorns, registered and grade Merino Sheep. 

Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild + 56239. Also 
mbletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
tck aheep and Jersey Red swine. 


OHN McKAY, Ko Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. a and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solic 


J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry Ceunty, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, stered Amer- 
ican Merino sheep, and Poland swine, 
Pl ath Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
“a. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Cahoun Co., Mich. 


N. OLMSTED, Burr Oak Farm, Muir, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jal-ly* 


M DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
‘_, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
mung females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Sorrespondence will receive prompt attention. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyilis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 


























-Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 


solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 


Herefords. 


DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
E tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tle of most popular strains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


RIVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 








Tespondence solicited. 11¢3; : 
~ toy a4 W-ckham, 


Arian Ge FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
e 





Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 

(Lord Berwick 26 at head), Coteawold and 
Shrepshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Tro horses, with stallions Flint and Mam- 
brino Gift, Jr. {n the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. m27-ly 








Devons. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
R. and Standard-bred Trottin horses ; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle: Merino sheep and 
Cheshire vy All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Galloways. 





B. OCARDUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., 8t. John 

P. O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Americar 

erino | sheep and Essex hogs. Correspondence 
solicited. 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. W. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai7-tf 


E. LOCKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 

County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
pone flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. 


BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
.« wamo, Ienia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r 
respondence solicited, 


L. HOYT, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thor 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale, 


A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 
a istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed jn10-8m 


AMES McGREGOR & —, Metamora, 




















Lapeer Co., breeders of thoroughbred regis- 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. myl3-y 


©. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County. 

. breeder of Thoroughbred stered Mer‘ne 
heep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale 
Correspondence solicited. may?-ly 








ps EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thi 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermor 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own bree 
ing, together with recent selections fror- some 6 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasir. 
elsewhere {a31-3m 


8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thorough- 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 


R W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered thoroughbred am Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mic: 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Merine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited 


C. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. k for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. sié-ly 




















Shropshire-Downs. 





MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 
and dealerin imported and Michi an bred 
Shropshire sheep. Foundation, 26 recorded ewes 
out of Wesley J. Garlock’s flock. Write for ae. 
ticulars. 019-ly 


Gann. imported and Michigan-bred 
Shropshire sasep are the pore mutton 
and wool breed. Oldest establis in Michigan. 
Unexceiled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesiey J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 

* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire — Stock registered. I im- 

port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakiand Uo., oreeder of 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered and un- 

registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always forsale. Terms to suit customers. 


T A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
~ Haven, breeder of Shropshire Stock from 
imported stock. All registe Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Insvection invited. au34m 




















SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Steck Farm, 

Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Shert- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered. 


Shiawassee Co., breeder 


CHAFFEE, B 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep end Poland 
swine Alh3 recorded. for sale 








H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 

, dress oe en Co., breeder of 
orthorns. Stock of both sexes for sale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


7 COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine, Merino and South 
down sheep. A choice lot of animals always on 
sale at very reasonable prices. Address Sam’l 
Johnson, up's of the Farm. 828-ly 








M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





W C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phylis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


Wi FISHBECK & som, Woodland Stock 
o' 





Farm, Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 
ictoria, Rosemary and Darlington tribes. 
Correspondence solicited jan1 :87 





M. WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 
Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of thoroughbred reccrded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. 8)-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 





HAS. F. GILLMIAN, ‘Fenfeid Stock 
Farm’’ Pewamo. Breeder ana deaier in thor- 
ougnbred Golstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. atly 


Vv. SEELEY, North Eoraien. Oakland 
. Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians. Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family. Ykema 
$22 (D. F. herd Book) at head of the herd. Oor 
respondence will receive prompt attention. auldtf 


R. PHILLIPS. Bay City, breeder and im- 

porter of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Correspon- 
dence solicitea. Intending purchasers invitea to 
eall and inspect stock. 


M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 














HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 





W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch Co. 
.« breeder of pure Berkshire hogs of the 
largest size and very best strains. Pigs and 
young breeding stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. All of my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. ,Write for prices. 


ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County 
breeder of Berkshire swine of the best know: 
ed stock. Stock for sale. 880-2t 











Poland-Chinas. 





A O. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bredé 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record. 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 


W. JONES, Richland, breeder of pure-breé 

Poland-Chinas. My breeding stock all re 
corded in both the Ohio and American Poland 
China Records. . aug+ 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohic 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale 
sheap. Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from 
recorded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


W. RILEY & CO., Greenville, Montcalm 

. Co., breeders and shippers of Poland-Chins 
swine; all recorded in Ohio Poland-China record 
Correspondence solicited. 828-1y 




















Chester- Whites. 





A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co., breeder and 
C. shipper of Chester White swine, Oxforé 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re 
corded, Correspondence solicited and persona) 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co.. 

« breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
—s sale. Cofrespondence promptly an- 
swered. 





Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, breeder 

x of Small Yorkshire pigs of best known 

strains of blood. All breeding stock recorded. 
Stock for sale. my30-ly 











Essex. 


IGGINS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock Farm, 
Jackson P. O., breeder of Essex swine and 
Plymouth Roek poultry. 











K. SEXTON, Howell.i mporter and breed- 
-er of thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
farm, three miles south. 018-ly 


L. WEBBER, East naw. Herd 
2 mostly imported, selected in Holland for 
Mr. H. K. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 








iesanell 


HORSES.—Draft and Trotting. 











Lapeor Co., Hereford Cattle, Me (Sheep, | 
and Berkshire Swine. Allstock’ fire 7 Cor! 


WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











|BREED' NG 


—ANB-~ 


MERIT 
COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 


DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the her@ 


Cruickshank, 


Rose or Sharon, 
Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at ree- 


sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed aa 
represented. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja3i-ly 





L.W.&0 BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 





Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 


P.C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
eamene at the Michigan State Fair in the past 


ve years than any other herd. We breed only 


from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior 16; 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and & 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or comm 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





W. W. GRAPO. 


Flint, - Mich., 


Hereford Cattle 


of individual merit and excellent lineage; the 


oldest, largest and best herd in the State. 
The blood of 


Lord Wilton. Horace, The Grove 3d, Hora 


tius, Sir Garnet, Casio, Hartington, 
Marquis, and others of equal note. 


FOR SALE 


Just now, about 60 grand young bulls, from 15 te 


24 months old, also a few very choice importeé 


heifers, and about 30 ones and twos of my own 
breeding, all at rock bottom prices—in fact ne 
fang prices asked. Special inducements on 
car lotstoranchmen. Also anumber of Farms 
on easy terms. Address 

JOHN W. FOSTER, Manager, 
inyl7-ly Fist, Mich. 


SHORT-HORNS # SHROPSHIRES 


omnann i Gece 


CRYSTAL SPRINC FARM, 
DELAWARE, OHIO. 





SHORT-HORN CATTLE.—The best combined breed. Br 
beef and milk production, have for more than 30 years beem 
bred on this farm, where will be found cattle of the highest type mm 


breeding and indivdual excellence for these purposes. me 
Representatives can there be seen of the rare and costly “ Bates” 
families of ‘‘ Oxford’; ‘‘ Wild Eyes,” “ Barrington,’ “‘ Waterloo. 


and ‘‘ Red Rose” or ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” families, as well as the pop- 


ular “ Mazurka,” “Miss Wiley,” ‘‘ Matilda,” and “‘ Aylesby Lady 
sorts. Stock of both sexes and various ages for sale. 


& OPSHIRE SHEEP.—Ungquestionadly the best meet 
in the world, have also been bred at the farm since 


ton sheep 
1876. The qualities giving them this supremacy are great bamii- 


heod, united with early maturity, prepotency, fertility and the pre- 


duction of great weight and quality of both mutton and woel. 


The flock is exclusively our own importation, and their descemd- 
ants selected from the most distinguished English breeders, and av® 


all registered. 


Ram Lambs will be boxed and delivered to express in rotation am 


per order, for $25.00. Catalogues upon application. 


July 9, 1887. ©. HILLS & 80%. 


jyl1 eow4t 


BENTON STOCK FARM, 
W. B. OTTO, PROP’R, 
Four Miles Northeast of Charlotte. 


"— BREEDER OF — 


PERCHERON HORSES, 


Imp. Altimo at the head of stud. Stallions, Geli 
ings, Young Mares and mares in foal always om 
hand for sale. ¢~ Visiters will be met at trate 
if notified. jal0-tf 


Holstein Friesian 


bulls, cows, heifers and calves forsale. Inrpor 
ed and home-bred. All registered. Prices ve 
low, or would exchange for a few thorough d 
Shropshire ewes. A. P. CODDINGTON, 
mr7-tf Tecumseh, 4 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice mile 
ing strains and sired b high-bred budals.. Pen 
particulars address 











my4tf Tecumseh. Mich. 





_ Chester 
ve been Crowns. 





we Sy S fall particnlars, aiasest 
(St 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview —, Art 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Yo 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fer 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON; 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohi= 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephom= 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESTANS t 


I have sbonut Twenty head of fine 


Cows, Heifers and Calves. 


for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terma, 
Write for description, prices stating 
what is wanted. A. L. FO 

tf Stockbridge, Mieh. 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Poland China Swine a Specialty. 


Stock recorded in Ohio Poland China Recor@. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

B. G. BUELL, 
tf Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mith. 














J. ELLIS, Springfield, Oakland Co., breed- 

N ae ag perk h h grade | Ferchieron — ¢ oT 
2 , Angomar an 

sat ai ia 





of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


= pampunmeenl 








Jerseys. 





MITH BROS. Bas, Meadow Brook herd of 
§ f the uality and of 
G"Ferseya stock ofthe highoot quality and of 


J. a. DEAN, Hanover, high-class “Ji 








of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand 
exis strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Pedro 
9187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. «8 ly 


Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
$250 fagerucles i the world. 1 A adm free. 


ess JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 











POULTRY. 


WARS. N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich., breed- 
ar of high clase Light Brahme chickens 
or y e g. nm ice 

pene f rreernei-ist 

















RS. W. J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek. 

M lorecder of pure-bred poultry. L. and D. 
as, Taman, 3 ks, eee 
Japanese, Royal Pekin and Golden Seabrigh’ 
bantams. Toulouse and Embden . Rouen 
and Pekin ducks. Bronze Turkeys. Pea fowls. 
Pearl Guineas, and dealer in cage birds. Also 





registered Merino sheepand Poland-China swine 
Stock for sale and eggs in season. n9-ly 





A Good Stock ang Grain Farm For Sale 


Contains »»out one hundred and eighty-six acres, 
one hundres and — of which are op 
balance in timber. Fe orchard and 
buildi.gs on the Jace ituated two miles north 
and three west of tne village of St. Johna, Ciintem 
Convty. For further particulars and terms in- 
qnire of R. B. OARUSS, 

mrb2tf &t. Johns, Mich. 
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THE MIGHIGAN FARMER. 





July 25. Issy 
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LIGHTS. 
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THE TWO 





** Wher I'm a man"’ is the poetry of youth. 
When I was young!’ is the poetry of old age.” 


“ When I'm aman,” the stripling cries, 
And strives the coming years to scan, 
“Ah, then [ shall be strong and wise, 
When i'ma man!” 


When I was young,” the «ld man sighs, 
* Bravely the lark and linnet sung 
Their carol under sunny skies, 
When I was young!” 


“ When I’m a man I shall be free 
To guard the right, the truth uphold.” 
“When I was voung I bent no knee 
To power or gold.” 


“Then shall I satisfy my soul 
With yonder prize. when I'm aman s 
“Too late 1 found how vain the goal 
To which I ran." 


“When I'm a man these idle toys 

Aside forever shall be flung.” 
“ Phere was no poison in my joys 
When I was young,” 


The boy’s bright dream is all before, 
The man’s romance lies far behind, 
Had we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 


But, brother, toiling in the night, 
Still count yourself not all unblest 
Uf in the east there gleams a light, 
Or in the west. 


<A te 
=r 


THE LETTER. 








So I have sealed you, my lette:, my letter: 
Xow you are going where [ would be, 
If you chose your fate, could you wish a bet 
ter? 
Nay, if you deem so, wait.and see! 


r 


Far lies your way through the sunset burning, 
Over the breadth of the shivering land, 

Till you reach the home of myspirit’s yearnine 
And rest at length in a little hand. 


And when you find she is fair, my letter, 
And when you thrill at her dainty touch, 
With all the strength of your prayers beset her 
The lovely lady I love so much! 
Patiently sue to her, speed my wooing, 
Yell her her love is the crown [ seek; 
Say that her scornis my lif-'s undoing, 
Sbow her the thoughts I dare not speak. 








iscellaneons. 


—— + 
Catching Tigers. 








A tiger at close quarters on a steamer’s 
deck must be even more unpleasant to en 
eounter than one in his native jungle. The 
author of ‘‘Three Years of a Wanderei’s 
Life’ says that he once saw three young 
tigers larger than Newfoundland dogs loose 
en the deck of a British India steamer, 
erowded with several hundred Mecca pil- 
grims. The cage in which they were con- 
fined was large, and barred on each side 
with a partition running along its middle, 
which had a drop-door. 

The man who had charge of the animals 
would drive them over to one side of the 
eage, close the partition, and clean out the 
ether side at his leisure; then barring up 
the clean side, he would open the partition 
and drive the tigers back, while he went 
through the same performance on the other 
aide. 

One morning he neglected to’ put up the 
bars on the side he had finished, and so 
drove the tigers out of the opposite side of 
the open cage. 

The animals, on obtaining their liberty, 
wok different directions, and, crouching in 
the nearest corners, lay snarling and expos- 
ing their teeth, showing unmistakable signs 
of nothing but fear—a most dangerous fear. 

There was little confusion. The side of 
the deck was simply deserted, and the 
erowd gazed in interest, at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

Mr. Fleuse, the third officer, myself 
and the keeper each placed ourselves before 
a tiger, barring their exit, should they at- 
tempt to move away. 

Fleuse inquired if the tigers had been fed 
that day. They had not; they had always 
been fed on living fowls. Fleuse called for 
three chickens from the hen-coop. Taking 
these, he threw one in the face of each tiger. 

The chickens seemed motionless, glued 
to the spot, so instantaneous was the fixing 


ef teeth and claws. Fleuse then went de- 


liberately up to a tiger, coolly took the loose | 


skin of the back of the neck with one hand 
and the root of the tail with the other, and 
putting out his full strength, dragged the 
heavy brute along the deck to the cage and 
forced it through the open bars. 

The chicken diversion acted perfectly. 
The brute had no object but that of retain- 
ing its prey. It growled fearfully; its eyes 
blazed; its teeth crushed through the chick- 
en: its unsheathed claws clasped and 


pierced the quivering body. Red hot irons | 


would hardly have made it loosen its grip 
ef the bird. . 

Then the keeper and’ I helped Fleuse in 
garrying the other two tigers into the cage. 
— Youth's Companion. 


Enveloped by a Blanket Fish. 


A few evenings since Mr. Jefferson, who 
zeeps the saloon at Glenbrook, was out 





bathing in the lake, when something sud- | 


denly wrapped about him like a wet blanket. 
He was close to shore and got there pretty 
lively. When he climbed up the wharf the 
blanket, as it appeared to be, was all 
wrapped about him in a queer way. He 
rushed into the rear of the saloon where 
there was a light, and was horrified to dis- 
eover that the thing which was wrapped 
around him was alive. It held on with a 


terrible suction, and required several men | 


to get it off. A scientist who was stopping 


at the hotel pronouveed it an elactys cacyn- | 
thius, or what is vulgarly known as the | 


planket fish. It frequents the waters of the 
seas, and is only occasionally found 
fresh water, except deep, cold lakes, and 


- . 
ly stays near the bottom. It is soine- 
wey ben in the Pacific Ocean as iow as 


. It wraps around 
thirty-fifth parallel 
ada and by impeding the motion of 
fis limbs causes it to drown. 


is dark 
It ot d weighs about 


it was about six feet long by five broad, and 


not over aD i 
ef curiosity all 

ver, says he saw 
= the 


day. Mr. Emery, the stage 
efferson when he came 


] 


brown in color, with black | me, “wouldn’tI be nice? Nellie is a real 
twenty-five | ld woman, don’t you think so?” 


When stretched out on the wharf | fied 
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DORCAS CALEDON. 


| 
j 
j 
| 
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THE HEIRESS OF CALEDON HEIGHTS. 


An AUutobisgraphy. 





BY FLORENCE E. DIAMOND. 





[Copyrighted 1887.] 


CHAPTER IL 
INTRODUCTORY. 


EAR READER, this 
short and simple 
story, 
about to relate, is not 
a wild and thrilling 
tale of hairbreadth 


dark deeds or won- 
derful romances, but 
only the truthful his- 
tory of a life, check- 
ered as are most lives, 
and of one who was 
an orphan from her 
birth and almost an 
alien from her kin- 
dred. To its brief re. 
cital I crave your at- 
: ine tention: 

My rightful name was Dorcas Caledon, 
but until I had attained womanhood I was 
known as Dorcas Lymn. My first name, 
however, was my only rightful legacy, for I 
was a foundling, picked up on the steps of the 
B foundling asylum one bitter winter 
night, evidently deserted by those who 
should have cared for me. The matron, 
| Mrs. Lynn, of course took me in and kindly 
' eared for me; perhaps the fact that she had 

a few days before lost her own little daugh- 

ter, made her more tender to the little waif 

ieft toher mercies. As nearas she could 
judge from my size and appearance I must 
| have been six months old when I was left at 
the asylum. The person or persons who had 
placed me there had evidently notintended 
that I should perish from the cold, for I was 
warmly wrapped and a goodly supply of 
clothing was also in the basket beside me. 

But no clew was left to tell from whence I 

came; only the simple name Dorcas upon 

various pieces of linen told that I had evi- 
dently been the recipient of a mother’s care 
at some time. 

Accordingly I was adopted by Mrs. Lynn, 
andin absence of any other name she kind- 
ly gave me hers, and as Dorcas Lynn I was 
known henceforth. I grew and thrived 
under her care very well; but when I was 
seven years old my foster mother died and 
again I was alone. 

It was then decided by the managers to 

| transfer me to the Orphan’s Home in a 
distant part of the State. Of my journey 
there I remember nothing, being too 
badly frightened to recollect what hap- 
pened. It was only when received by the 
kind arms of one of the teachers and listen- 
ing to her soft, soothing voice, that I again 
realized that I had a friend in the world, 
since kind Mrs. Lynn had died. 

Oh! how can we homeless ones, forsaken 
by those whose duty it is to care for us, 
fully testify to our gratitude for the kind 
services rendered us by these sisters of 
mercy. Such a haven of refuge to the little 
waifs whom poverty and brutality have 
made dependent! 

At the Home every thing was carried on 
with the greatest nicety and regularity of 
arrangement. We were compelled to obey 
the rules tothe letter, but these, though 
strict, were not unnecessarily rigorous or 
unkind. Ourteachers were firm, but ever 
pleasant tous. And, on the whole, we were 

| as merry a set of children as one would 
wish to see. 

There are so many different grades of 
children here brought into immediate con- 
tact, that the greatest care must be exer- 
cised that partiality is not shown to some 
of the more attractive—a thing which I will 
here say is never allowed in the Home. 

Some of the children are quiet, soft- 
spoken, with bright faces and dainty ways, 
that would do credit to any of the pettea 
darlings who parade Fifth avenue in silks 
and ermine, and, no doubt, are of good birth. 
3ut, also, there are loud, brutal-looking 
children, whose low foreheads and wids 
mouths, together with rough, unpolished 
manner, show the plebian blood of the lower 
classes. Others are wan, shallow children, 
mheriting, no doubt, the traits of a weak, 
silly mother, or the dissipated tastes of the 
father. And so on; all classes, grades and 

| kinds mixed together in one promiscuous 
heap, yet presenting, under the watchful, 
exacting eye of the manager, @ very re- 
spectable whole. 

The reader will no doubt be curious to 

| know to which of these classes I belonged, 
and that question I often asked myself. 

| YetI never fully determined, for the rea- 
3on that I did not seem to belong to anyin 
particular; in fact I was a quiet, shrinking 
child, never going forward but rather wait- 
ing to see what others did. This fault, for 
such I designate it, might, had I been sub- 
jected to some kinds of companionship, have 




















| 


led me into trouble; but I had a grave con- | 


scientious sense of duty, which in one so 
young made me appear unusually silent and 
thoughtful. Inever seemed to be at home 
quite as the others did. I rarely ever 
romped or played as they did, but I early 
developed a love for books and received 
much praise for my aptness in my studies. 
[had many friends among my playmates 
and teachers, and so my life passed quietly 
and calmly until I was ten years old. 





CHAPTER II. 

It was a lovely May morning, and as was 
the custom we were all in the yard enjoy- 
ing the soft breeze, the bright sun and the 
fragrant breath of the flowers that blossom 
in countless profusion in the neatly kept 
| grounds. Ihad taken out a book to read, 

but the soft air and delicious lull of the 

morning were too enchanting, and the leaves 

lay unturned while I sat watching a fleecy 

cloud sailing over the sky. I am an old 

woman now, but I have never forgotten 

that May morning solong ago. 
| dent of it is as vividly impressed upon my 
| mind, as though it happened but yesterday. 
| 4] wish I could pick a flower,” said Mollie 
| Dare, alittle girlofeightor nine, eyeinga 
bed of purple pansies before her. 
I might, too; it’s real mean that we can’t 
pick just one, I’m going to anyhow.” 

“*No, no, you must not,’ cried Nellie Win- 
ters, arresting Mollie’s hand in the disobedi- 
ent act. ‘You will be punished if you do. 
| I don’t care,” cried reckless Mollie, an- 
| grily. “Ithinkit’s meang and I hate this 

old place, I wish I could go away and never 

come back.’’ And here, out of breath, she 
| flung herself down on the grass and pouted 
| in silence. 

**'You’re a goose,” said Nellie; “you 
don’t know what is good for you. I won- 
der what we'd do if it weren’t for this 
home. When I’m grown I mean to be a 
matron like Mrs. Hart, I shouid like it so.” 


was like some pictured saint’s it was | 

se fair and sweet. “I mean, when I am | 
g10wn-up, to go out into the world and bea | 
fine lady and wear nice, soft dresses and | 
bright rings, like the ladies that were here | 
yesterday.” And the vain little creature | 
tossed her small head contemptuously at | 
Nellie, who only smiled in return. 
“ Say, Dorcas,” cried Nanny, turning t& 


Whatever my reply was to have been it 
never made, for just then a carriage 
came swiftly up the walk and we all rose to 


neh thick. It was an object catch a glimpse of the occupants. But we 


only caught sight of two ladies inside be- 
fore it passed us. For a moment after, 
Wwe stood looking at each other in silence. 
We had seen the same thing too many times 
not to know what it meant, for hardly a 
week passed that some one did not visit the | 
asylum intent uvon adopting seme of our | 


Every inci- | 


“T think | 


“T wouldn't,” said Nannie Briggs, whose | 





which I am | 


escapes from threat- | 
ening dangers, of | 


number, and we had no doubt.but this was 
the errand upon which these visitors came 
also. The next moment the all-bell rang, 
and then we were certain; but still we said 
nothing, only each taking a companion we 
quietly entered the hall. The matron met us 
and led us allinto the long reception-room, 
used to receive visiters. There seated in 
large arm chairs were two ladies, One was 
young, not more than thirty-five and strik- 
ingly handsome. Her beauty being of that 
dark bright kind that does not fade but 
ripens. She was richly dressed in dark-blue 
velvet, with costly lace at the neck and 
wrists. On her head she wore a jaunty hat, 
the same shade as her dress and ornamented 
with drooping white plumes that swept tc 
her shoulders. Her dark hair was arranged 
about her shapely head in rich coils, and the 
small hands folded in her lap were exguis- 
itely gloved. 

I noted all this, child though I was, in the 
few moments I stood there, and, though 
most children would have been attracted 
toward the beautiful and dainty-looking 
lady, Ionly shrank away, feeling a strange 
repulsion, almost amounting to fear, towards 
her, and wishing I could hide myself behind 
the matron’s ample skirts. My next glance 
fell on the other lady, who sat quite’‘still, 
looking up and down the line of faces before 
her, as if vainly searching for some particu. 
lar one amongst us. She was exactly the 
opposite of her companion in looks and bear. 
ing. I remember, even then, wondering 
that they should be together. She was a 
woman at least fifty years of age, and even 
more, perhaps, for her hair was thickly 
sprinkled with gray, and there were hard 
lines about her mouth and eyes that spoke 
of age or care —perhaps both, but a strange 
look of suppressed pain seemed imprinted 
upon her whole face. But even when youth 
had lent her the charm and freshness of 
girlhood she must still have been very plain; 
her complexion was sallow, her eyes gray, 
small and keen as a ferret’s, her cheek- 
bones high, her figure tall and angular, 
with large hands and wrists; her dress, of 
some gray stuff, was scant and short; she 
wore a brown shawl and some flat, ugly 
sort of a bonnet, and glasses. Such, in 
brief, is the description of those two women 
as Tremember them that afternoon so long 
ago. 

The matron waited until we were all quiet; 
then she spoke in her gentle, even tones: 
“My dear children, these two ladies wish te 
adopt, as their own, one of you little girls. 
Iam glad to sayI can surety recommend 
each and all of youas obedient and trusty 
children, and I hope, if this kind lady should 
conclude to take one of you, you will try 
and see the benefit of the change, and act 
accordingly.” 

This was a set speech of madam’s; we 
had heard it often before, and therefore 
paid little attention to it, except to stare 
more fixedly at the floor. 

The elder lady arose at this and came 
slowly down the long line, scrutinizing 
sharply each face before her, not asif mak- 
ing a choice, but rather as if searching for 
some resemblance. Finally she reached the 
matron, at whose side I stood, or rather hid, 
for I felt a fear of the well-dressed woman; 
I felt little less than an absolute terror of 
this one, who, with her keen gray eyes, 
seemed to see straight through me. I hoped 
she would pass me by, but she did not. She 
paused, and, laying a hand en my shoulder, 
drew me out of the shadow into the full 
light that came in through the hall windows. 
Iblushed crimson, and hung my head, my 
heart beating almost to suffocation, so fright- 


ened was I, while the womaa slowly inspect- | 


ed me from head to foot. 

“Hold up your head,” she commanded, in 
her brusque way. LIobeyed her. She took 
one look in my eyes; a gleam of intelligence 
flashed in her face. “The same,” she mut- 
tered; ‘the very same. Now, what is your 
name, little girl?”’ she inquired. 

“Dorcas Lynn,’’ I answered, shyly. 

“Dorcas; yes, yes.” Then, turning to the 
matron, she inquired very particularly in 
regard to my past history, from whence] 
came, etc., etc., all of which madam an- 
swered to the best of her ability, giving her 
the brief history with which the reader is 
already familiar. 

This explanation seemed to entirely satisfy 
Miss Armund (for such I learned was her 
name), for she exclaimed, almost eagerly, I 
thought: *‘She’ll do; I'll take her.” 

Then, turning to her companion, she in- 
quired: “Have you any thing to say, Lena?” 

The other lady had remained seated, ap- 
parently quite indifferent as to what her 
companion was doing, but at her question 
she arose and came slowly down the room 
to where I stood. She gave me one look—a 
look so full of hatred and malice, that it 
seemed to scorch my very soul; but her 
tones were smooth and soft as she an- 
swered: 

“If you are satisfied, Maria, I am con- 
tent.” 

“T am quite satisfied,” answered Miss Ar- 
mund, in a meaning tone. 

“Then it is settled,’’ answered the other, 
and she swept back to her seat by the win- 











<j Wie = “ 
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“HOLD UP YOUR HEAD.” 





dow, followed by the admiring eyes of the 
children, who already began to envy me the | 


good luck (as they termed it) that had be- 


fallen me. 


It seemed to be settled then that I was | 


going away, for the matron, after a few 

moment’s conversation, brought out the | 
large book in which persons adopting chil- | 
dren were required to sign their names and | 
affirm to severalrules respecting the care 

and treatment of them. 

To the matron’s surprise, apparently, the | 
younger of the ladies took up the pen to | 
sign her name, thus affirming that she was 
the one who was really to take charge of 
me, though the elder lady’s taste only had 
been questioned regarding the clivice. 

I stood near and noticed the graceful, 
elegant hand in which the lady wrote her | 
name, and leaning over I read it: Lena | 
Clayton, 147 Regent street, Baltimore, 


| 
| 
This done, madam dismissed the other | 
children, and taking my hand, led me to my | 
own little room with its tiny bed, neat car- 
pet and muslin-curtained window, through | 
which came the subtle breath of the May | 
morning mingled with the song of birds. | 
| 

| 





CHAPTER II. 

My dear little room was never so dear to | 
me as now that I was leaving it forever. I 
had been quite silent till now, too much be- 
wildered to speak; but when I reached my 
room the full import of what was being 
done burst upon me, and I fell at the | 
matron’s feet imploring her not to send me 
away with those two cold, cruel women. 
“Only let me stay here,’ I begged amid a 
storm of sobs, burying my face in her lap, 
“only let me stay and I will do any thing. I 
will scrub the steps as little Paul does; I 
will be good oh! so good! I will never dis- 
obey you, indeed I will not!’’ 

Mrs. Hart’s tears flowed at this passion- 
ate appeal of mine, but she could not grant 
my request now —it was too late. 

“You have ever been an obedient and 
good child, Dorcas,” she answered, softly, 
“and I know you vill not fail to make 





| ing me curiot 


friends wherever you go. 


get used tothem, Come, cheer up and gc 
and bid the girls good-bye while. I get your 
clothes ready.” 

So saying, she put me gently aside and 


began to empty’ out the: contents of my | 


small chest of drawers;. while I, seeing 
that further pleading would be ‘of no avail, 
went slowly out to: where my companions 


were, and proceeded to bid them good-bye— | 


a task that was not aecomplished without 
much weeping on either side. 


This over, I went back, and madam, with | 


her own hands, dressed me in my best at 


tire, which consisted: of a linen suit, em- | 


broidered pantalettes and a white straw flat, 


then much worn by’ children. I then bade | 
the matron an affecting farewell, clinging | 


to her, and sobbing the while she kissed me 
gently, saying; ‘God bless you, my little 
Doreas.”” Andithen, taking Miss Armund’s 


hand, I was hurried.to the carriage, where | 
the coachman stood holding open the door. | 


He helped the ladies in, tossed me in after 
them, shut the door, and, mounting his 


box, drove swiftly away. I:looked back | 


tillaturnin the road hid the home from 
my view, and I passed out of that life for- 
ever. 

All before me now was a strange and un 
known road; did it lay in pleasant places? 


I turned my attention to my companions. | 


within the carriage. Neither had spoken 
since starting. Mrs. Clayton sat looking 
out of the window, evidently deeply inter- 


ested in the scenery though which we were | 


passing. The other, Miss Armund, sat re- 
garding me with a grim, moody expression 
of countenance that fairly chilled me. 

Thus we rode on for some time when Mrs. 
Clayton, suddenly exclaimed, vehemently: 
“Tts all nonsense, Maria; the child was 
much happier where she was; you are do- 
ing no kindness to» her in taking her 
away.’’ 

“Perhaps not,” answered her companion, 
shortly. “Iam partly doing a duty, though. 
And you can hardly miss the trifle that it 














)O.NOT SEND ME AWay.’” 


will cost to educate her out of the immense 
Caledon estate. Methinks you might un- 
dergo some: slight inconvenience for the 
sake of being mistress there.’’ 

Mrs. Clayton flushed angrily,, but said 
nothing, and further conversation was pre- 
vented by the carriage stopping at the 
depot. 

We alighted and entered the great wait- 
ing room which was crowded with people. 

I had never been,among strangers before, 
and this hurrying, surging crowd fairly be- 
wildered me. But over all hung the con- 
viction that I was going away among strange 
people, with tese two silent and unloving 
women, who bpth seemed'to owe me a deep 
and long-standing grudge: My heart was 
ready to burstiwith grief, and unable to re- 
strain my tears I hid my face in my hands 
and wept bitterly. Several people noticed 
my grief, andremarks were being made as 
to the-eause, when. Miss Armund made her 
way to me and, sitting down by me, endeay- 
ored to pacifyme by promises of fine pres- 
ents, etc., angseeing that all were regard- 
ly Lhnushed' my sobs and be- 





came quiet. 


The next moment a shrill cry of “All 


| Aboard” souhded through the room, and 


there was ajrush for the outgoing train. 
Mrs. Clayton and Miss Armund, with me 
between them, hastily scrambled in, getting 
barely inside ere the train started. The 
coach we had entered was already full of 
passengers, but the ladies were given seats 
somehow, and in my haste and bewilder- 
ment I stumbled and pitched head first into 


| & fat old gentleman who was squeezing 


himself into a seat near by. 

“Gracious me!’? he exclaimed, rather 
srossly, while Mrs. Clayton gave me a wsh- 
sring look from her dark eyes, which did 
aot add to my composure. 

“See here, Sis,” said a kind, jovial voice 
at my elbow, “there don’t seem to be any 
place in particular for you; suppose you 


* wake a seat on my knee.” 


“And, almost before I could comprehend 
what was being done, I found myself 


| perched upon the knee of a handsome 


young fellow of perhaps one and twenty, 
who, seeing my confusion, had taken it up- 
an himself to come to my assistance. 

Mrs. Clayton thanked him graciously, and 


| Miss Armund seemed satisfied, so I con- 


sluded it was nothing improper to take the 
proffered seat, and, finally gaining cour- 
age, I dared to glance into my companion’s 
face. It was a handsome debonair face, but 
yet kind and manly, and his eyes won my 
heart at once, they were so bright and kind- 
ly in their expression. He did not ply me 
with questions, but after his first remark 
continued his conversation with his com- 
panions, quite a number of young men who 
occupied the seats near, and I guessed they 
were evidently from some school or college, 
for they were dressed exactly alike in 
brown suits with white gloves and hats. I 
learned afterwards they were the collegians 
from B— going home for their vacation. 

I gave the others only a glance. I could 
not bear their rather bold looks, and then, 
too, some of them had laughed at my awk- 


wardness, and, child though I was, I did | 


not relish being laughed at. 

“Well, little one,” said my friend, kindly, 
“have yeu gotten over your fright yet? 
You were rather mixed up, wern’t you? 


Never traveled much, eh?” and he laughed, | 
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A NEW-FOUND FRIEND, 





“T was never on the cars before but once,”’ 
[ said, meekly, “and I don’t like it—they 
make such a terrible noise.” 

Here the other gentleman laughed loudly, | 
as if the idea of the cars making a noise was 
very funny, indeed. 

“Is that lady your mamma?” asked one, 
pointing to where Mrs. Clayton was sitting 
engaged in conversation with another lady. 

“No, sir,’ Ianswered. I did not like be- 
ing questioned by this strange fellow with 
his bold, black eyes and ready tongue. 

“The other one, then?” directing his glance 
to Miss Armund, who, when she heard his 
remark, scowled savagely. 

“No, sir,” I replied again. 


| 
I have no 


Those tadies are 
very nice, I have no doubt, when once. you 


| have tumsyled to the floor. 


| never crossed his mind. 


mamma at all, or papa. either,’’ and agum 1 
felt ready to weep for loneliness. 

My young friend saw this, and diverted 
my attention by buying some fine eranges 
of a boy whe was offering them for gale. 
Presenting me with a couple of the finest 
ones, he said, cheerfully: ‘Now eat these 
and never mind fellows that ask questions 
of. little girls’’—a remark that was not lost 
upon his friends, for I was asked no mor« 
questions. 

Presently some of the passengers got out, 
and I found a seat by the side of my young 
friend, who still was as kind and gentle as 
at first, till felt [had known him always, 
and I began to dread the time when he must 
go and I would be left again alone witb | 
those twostern, silent women. | 

But night came on and still my friend and 
his party were with us; the lamps were | 
lighted and. their rays fell weirdly on the 
faces about me. I could see Mrs. Clayton 
sitting bolt upright, the white plumes in her 
hat nodding with the swaying motion of the 
cars, and her eyes wide open, with no signs 
of sleepiness. about them, though most of | 
the other passengers were in a state of | 
semi-drowsiness. Miss Armund sat bent 
forward, her head on her breast, fast asleep. | 
Even my young friend was nodding, and } 
felt my own eyes growing heavy and dull, | 
and. almost before I knew itI was sound 
asleep. 

I awoke once, for an instant, and could 
hardly recollect where I was, but it came to 
me soon. My friend was still beside me | 
and had placed an arm about me, or I should 
He looked at me | 
now with a quiet smile, and feeling reas- | 


| sured I again let my head droop against his 


arms and fell fast asleep. I haveoften won- 
dered since thenif nounseen spirit whis- 
pered to him of the part that the sleeping | 
child at his side should playin his life, or 
how all their lives their fortunes should be | 
intermingled. Doubtless such a thought 
He was kind to the 
friendless child from mere good-hearted- 
“ness, nothing more. 

How long I slept I do not know. I was 
awakened by some one shaking me roughly | 


| by the arm. I started up to find Miss Ar- 
| mund standing over me looking, in the dim 


Miss Armund’s question: ‘Do you under . i _ 
stand me, Lena?” she raised her head and Sib wang fen.lessene.t.ranin tec 


answered, coldly: 


“Your instructions shall be regarded, 


Miss Armund.”’ 
“Very well. 


Tell James to get the car. 








| more cheerful and content than }, for. a 
Our lessons for the remainder of ; 
noon were very short. Attwelve we 9,, 
with the governess; but, with the ey... 





% 





riage. I will be ready ina moment. lcan 
not just say when I will come again,” in 
answer to Mrs. Clayton’s polite invitation, 


which I could not help thinking was given | 


under protest. 

Miss Armund came toward me then and 
held out her hand. 
was all she said, and I shyly repeated good- 
bye. Then her lank form disappeared in 
the doorway and she was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Clayton turned to a servant who was 
in the room, and said quietly: ““You may 
take this child to the school-room for to- 
day, Ann. Teli Miss Dallas she will at- 
tend to her as to others. 

I obediently followed the girl to the school- 
room, which was a handsomely-furnished 
apartment on the second floor. 

The servant opened the door and gave me 
ashoveinside. “Mistress said she was fo 
study here to-day,” she cried, and shut the 
door, leaving me standing in the middle of the 
floor. I raised my head and looked around. 
Atadesk in one end of the room, a grave, 
plain-faced girl of perhaps two-and-twenty 
was sitting listening to a recitation from 
one of the three children under her charge. 
When she saw me she bade me be seated, 
butshe neither smiled nor gave me any 
word of welcome. Her thoughts seemed far 
away, I thought, for her voice, though even 
and well-modulated, never raised or fell be- 
low the same quiet monotone. When she 


| had finished the lesson upon which she was 


engaged when I entered, she came forward 
and questioned me somewhat in regard to 
my studies. This done, she gave me a book 
and requested me to read a certain passage. 











** Good-bye, Dorcas,” | 


of Bertie, who chattered to me jn } 


way, no one spoke to me or recogy;,,..° 


presence in the least. 


| my direction; and when interm 
he did not come near me 


The afternoon passed in much 
manner as the forenoon, only that p,~ 
was summoned from the room for...” 
time, and when he returned he loo}eq 
sober and angry, I thought; he 
place as usual, but not once did } 





gilar 


again, 


away to play with his brother an, 


the terrace, seeming quite toh: 
| me. Icould hear them laughi 


and shouting among the trees a 


but I did not dare to brave their ; 


going out and offering to play with + 


[ remained indoors. 
3ut the long summer day ca 
at last, and I was thankful wh 
behind the long ridge of } 
free to sit by the “window and 
seemed mystery. Wherever I | 
see no explanation of the stra: 
of my being brought here and 
mate of this family, 


Maggie came up to my r 
thing, and I determined to ques 
“Do you know, Maggie,” I 
was broucht here? 
want of me when she had a litt 

own?”? 
Maggie looked at me curious); 
“I’m sure Idon’t know, M 
“Are you no relation of hern? 
‘None at all,” I answered. 
“Then it’s someof Miss Arm 
may be,” she said. 
“Is she Mrs. Clayton’s sister? 


“Law, no, Miss,” laughed Mage 
, ? 


lation at all. Don’t you see M 
a lady grand and handsome « 
queen, while Miss Armund lo 
woman? But they're great f 
that,” she continued, “‘thoug! 
why Mrs. Clayton makes frie: 


while my 
seemed so distasteful to every o1 


What did M 


I 














































































































































































































































Her face betra 0) ressio: 
but that Te ne entrance 


of extreme indifference; but ai  °Pe2* 4 pleasant hour 


followed him outinto the garden, an 
together. 




















































































uncertain light of early dawn, more grim an ugly old piece as Miss Armu B 
and ugly than ever. I was alone in the “Are they very rich” I asked, 
seat. My young friend and his party were tons J es y 
all gone; they had left the train while I | the om, _— m, I suppose they th 
slept. Ilearned afterwards that when he answered, “or rather mire. Cis bé 
must go he had ealled Miss Armund to A afagang tgs ot tig dl ab al 
take his place, saying I was tired and You see Mr. Clayton, po ee, ; 
sleepy, and he disliked to wake me, much to say; they say he 1 \ di 
: ton for her money; but it's + 
I felt a strange loneliness and fear when I it’ll ever do him. I’m thin be 
knew he was gone, but I swallowed my feel- Says thi m 
, . ‘ “Mr. Barrett was very r t} 
ings.as best I could and obediently followed owned this property?” I ask: — 1 
the ladies to a handsome carriage that stood ih ae wien you don't: he 
raiting for them and inte which a servant said Maggie, good-naturedly seating ‘ 
assisted us, and we were soon rolling rap- on the bed near me. “It is like this rc 
idly toward home, for as such I now desig- Clayton has had three husbar 8p 
nated it. After half an hour’s drive, we she looks. Her first husband's 7 H 
arrived at what I suppose was an entrance Barrett. Idon’t think he was m 
Guivinal fuvenrrtage sive Spaileanine never heard that he was; he died wea ill Ii 
ate > Ci ge ) é ' nat ae S 7 vere am: hen his v - : 
avenue bordered with trees, and finally "FOS SERED ly SET Mr. Caledon aie Psion taa ol Wi 
. ° ? - = avs . : 
stopped ee the house, or mansion—a I did so. When Thad finished she made no the country round; he was a widor wi 
Tein tee ee ee Pe stp Sg = comment, but bade us now give ouratten- nearly ravin’ destracted, they s 80 
fight me seutiie re ney fog oo de tena _ tion to mathematics. We didso. She was rain ms his aay on, a lov ly tu 
peteaineh ak the wilh . adparently a good teacher, for she took ter; he didn’t live long, though 
" e pillars supporting the is nies he lain th ble and t} mourned himself to death. thev s th 
piazza were of the finest and most delicate pee wry pe am pol Date the welce mahal waar 0) 
"Scascsomen seabpiaaciiad Mrs. Claytor | 2°ver lost its automatical ring. It was as all 
ver hd ee ? though a wooden image were uttering those he, 
rang the bell. A servant admitted us and things, and consequently the instructions aT 
led the way toa handsomely-furnished sit- | she gave were dry und uninteresting. and I (|| {| bu 
ting-room where the ladies removed their | a:4 not wonder that the children gave a aia’ Pa $8) 
wraps; but Mrs. Clayton gave me in charge of relief ‘shen the lesson was over But ma 
of a domestic, who conducted me toa pretty they had evidently Lede taught implicit obe- of 
roy ae a ont een ee dience to their teacher's rules, for they were oe 
“aera ‘ P silent and respectful, paying strict atten- 
“You're tired, miss,” said the maid, kind: tion to their Socks Piso. their first stare tre 
ly. “You ean rest here till breakfast-time.” of welcome to me when I was brought in. sha 
She removed my hat and sacque as she She now gave us intermission, during which tha 
spoke and then, showing me the bath-room she left us alone together. The children at ? 
and toilet accessories, she left me alone. onus niente all restraint and approached evi 
I bathed my face, combed and braided my " wit} Lomdl canal nia PE c 
hair and brushed my teeth, as I had been er ae pa carrer asked the oldest tre 
accustomed to do at the home, and then, boy dice Sot tr m r face with his wicked wa 
having nothing else to do, I drew a chair to black yg ) es # 
| the window and sat down to wait for the re- ‘Ltold him of 
appearance of the maid. While sitting here Bice ced ed Oe : : cat 
my attention was drawn to two children, — FE RS OS Revers he See firs 
boys, who were in company with a large dog By t scit _— His + sais Acie 
racing upand down the lawn a short dis- i % kind andl J = i e _ ie 
tance from the house. One was a dark- aha des ven mere Sian, eshad thc 
tnced lad of perhaps sweeive, genre. I knew roughly. “Do you suppose,’’ he continued, then he died he left all his proy om 
at once that he was Mrs. Clayton’s son, the Neneen wdiiin te: have: wee. bane within when he died he left all re. = 
resemblance was so great. But the other Meer a ibaa cet i Sct a wife and her twin boy and gu ae 
child was much younger, not more than five OM; eae will : * oa a. Dae 3 his sist dons are one of the riches — 2 
years old, and fair with light curling hair. ing I F id not seek: She. = cagptrane — g om a ease aes ean th this p 7- 
bb na ‘ ener ‘ sa 99 54a Speak. aS Standing D0} neir manor; they hated it that th = 
‘nies adopted mh i y oe eye w- eg Mn his dark 4g and ne not help it, seeing Mr. Coled i, the 
‘ eit ke P ack hair. That she was proud, scornful heirs. His widow then married Mr.C to | 
Just hore Ge maid entered, briskly. », _ and vain I did not doubt; and that I could ton, and the little fellow you see round eras 
Well, little miss, ready for breakfast! expect no kindness or friendliness from ; 
she said, cheerily; ‘‘ but, if you please, what her, I saw at once. their son. Heis.the cutest little felhw: anit 
a re... “T suppose she is some little beggar that 4 just worships. him, but Mrs. (AB of ¢ 
Dorcas Lynn, I answered. : mamma has picked up,” she said, with a don’tseem to set no great store on hil,’ dist 
“Thank ye, miss; mine is Maggie Mitch- toss of her yellow curls. “Did mamma her twins. she: dotes on, alt! 
ell, and Mrs. Clayton sent me to fetch ye bring you here?” she persisted angrily. crosser, meaner young ones never — 
down to breakfast.” “Yes,” I answered, “but I wish she never “Why; Maggie,” I said, shocked a ela} 
So saying she led the way to the break- had I want to go home.” and. unable Want of respect for her mistress’ chucre bus! 
fast-room. It was a large, lofty room; tin aew to control my fostines. I gave way to She laughed earelessly. “It's 80, 94 and 
and the table, at which the family were aay wrief seidtehiead wiih. how:;. but there’s the bell; good-1 I 
already seated, was glittering with cut- a iab envdrel attempts to question me  and’she:bounded out of the roomint sho 
giass and silver. There were at the further the boy and girl left me to my self Stant ees 
table Mrs. Clayton, her husband, a stolid, and ran down-stairs. The youngest boy re- I sat. long, that night, enjoying ' wit! 
corpulent man of fifty, perhaps, Miss Ar- mained. He was a sweet little fellow, with breath ofthe flowers that camein' prot 
mund, the two boys I had seen in the gar- : : the epen window, and puzzling ™Y 
den, and a little girl of about my own age, I | blue eyes and dark curling hair- “Don. over the strange events that had Spar 
thought, though I afterward discovered | TY,” he said, coming close to me and laying pired in the last two days. But! fully 
that she and her brother were twins; | bis little dimpled hand on my shoulder. 95 much in the dark as ever as tt the 
therefore she was two years my senior. But | “It'll make your head ache; it does, mine” 9¢ my being installed at Ca meti 
she was certainly the most strikingly-hand- | be continued, wisely. as the place was called; and I et in 
some child I had ever seen. Tome, in fact, | _ 1 felt comforted somewhat by his.gentle, a+ jast fi eling woefully miserab! = 
she looked as I might have imagined an | kindly words, andIsat up and wiped my gin trils 
angel would. She was fair as the lily, with | ®Y®S- (To be ce and 
asoft, rose tint in either cheek; her hair | “Youcame from a long way off, didn’t = all 
was golden as a sunbeam, her eyes blue as | YOu!” he inquired, seating himself beside — ee 
the sky in June, and her lips like wet coral. | ™¢- “And did my mamma bring you, and Summer Excursions. look 
She was seated near her mother, and gave | what paade your mamma let you come ?”’ At all principal railroad! He 
me a cold stare of indifference when I took | _ “I have no mamma,’’I replied;, and then Gattis enln ak bane retoo his } 
my place beside her. No one spoke; the | fexplained to him how we lived atthe | (O0nt on Sule at ow thi 
; home and the circumstances of his mother’s Season, round-trip tickets.\ = 
very air seemed oppressive. Taken alt | adppting me, though why she had done so, Route, C., B.& Q. R. R., t his 
gether, it was a most uncomfortable meal, | when she had three children. of her own I Minneapolis and ail th mim 
and I felt glad when it was ended. | could not imagine. i the Northwest: anda } 
The children immediately withdrew when | “Now tell me about yourself,” I said che Ue nttits 
breakfast was over. I remained standing | when I had fimished. ““Are those your Pres 8d Pueblo, Co gan 
by Miss Armund, hardly “::owing what to | brother and sister who were here a moment BU !imgton Route runs at 
do. Mr. Clayton arose, «nd placing his ago?” each month excursions to 5 that 
hands in his pockets, regarded me in @ | «Not my real brother and sister,” he said, Angeles and San Diego. Whe! serit 
questioning ‘manner for a few moments, | gravely; “only my half brother and sister, call on your nearest ticket 8 — 
and then asked: “What is this child here | They’re twins, you know; one is justasold Paul Morton, General Passe! Uk 
for, Lena! | as the other, Irma and Irving Barrett that’s Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chi his ¢ 
‘His tone was more the one of a servant | their names.” . , grea 
addressing a master than that ofa husband | “And your name?’ I inquired On Cage nt ( “es 
| addressing a wife, I thought. “Is Bertie Clayton, he answered so easy 58 aan — ohsagenengrter? ee 
| _ Mrs. Clayton flushed angrily at the ques- | gravely and manlike 1 could hardly ‘help dignity in a boy's life is wheu beh" Pree’ 
tion, but her voice was steady enough when | smiling. : r totrousers. Perhaps the feeling” mon 
she answered him. : _ | “You and Pil be friends,” he went on, 18 due more to his nw haying disci” aid. 
yieeeee oN i of my friend, Miss “Tlike you, You mus’n’t mind if they are skirts than to anything, else. *5° upon 
“Oh! on! yes; a very fine one, Miss | i mean—they always are. ButI from the remark of one obser “— quiel 
Armund,” he said, suavely , ke you. I think you're nice, nicer than | who, upon the memorable occusio™ ™ 
| Thank: wou.” we ad : : Irma; not so pretty, for she is like a pict- down over the new glories of "® bows 
| PB ank you,’ was Miss Armund’s chilly ure; I heard mamma tell papa so to-day. and exclaimed: ‘ Nowl've got two les! agait 
vee yes, ma’am: ’ , But she’s cross to me. Are you ever; |... the y 
; . X@8, yes, ; not at all,” and taking | gross?” like Sam! 
| his hat, he hastily left the room. Tassured him of my usual good nature, | Smail Robin, when he had come © the | 
cist Chetec te ce fell upon us. | and we soon became good friends. He of. turning point of life, showed paige aie his y 
| pices. risen and gone to the win- | fered to show me his pets, andI willingly | 8 miliar circumstances more of 8 f°" claw 
_ dow, where she stood idly beating | : ee is ete he ee @ 5 * 
against the panes with her white | Arrayed in his new § ne nen at east 
| jeweled fingers. Miss Armund sat still and | Sveechless with sheer deligh!. ©” Dera 
| grave, the hard Mnes around her mouth h 3 joy found tongue, and he 0U! - to ac 
harder and grimmer than ever. She clasped mamma, pants make me [fe € % every 
her large, bony hands together and: looked | Didn't it make you feel grand Wie" es 
like one who struggled with a great passion | Butanawful consciousness came’ ai 8rou 
of hate or remorse, but her face cleared at | t-at this bliss had never been shar’ | hosts 
last. A look of deep determination took | mot.er, and he laid his wee, chubby a aS ye 
the place of the frown upon her features. eee ie ot a obcok, anyiss: © ey 
She broke the oppressive silence in her ty a r mamma des 
usually quick, abrupt way. | ieally: “* Poor mamina! poo eSp4 
“I am going now, Lena,” she said, “but I —— Tapic 
want to say to you before I go that I have Tae MicaiGgan Centra is 1 < ant did ; 
brought this child here for the purpose of | | Falls Route to Buffalo, New York, BO his 
educating and taking care of her. I wish | New Eagiand, as well as to the St. Law nei 
you to treat her as you treat your own chil- | Th a ieee Montreai, Cats®" on 
dren. Allow her the same privileges you | } aemgene % cee | Smith's, pabyae their 
allow them, and I am content. It is,” she | White Mountains, Paul * ge water! Sati 
continued, thoughtfully, “‘but a small recom- | Saratoga, and other Sprins® "ect! ten 
pense for the wrong done her, but it will | places of the East. It is also tM + trout b 
suffice. Carry out my instructions and you | to Mackinac Isiand, the lakes 42° ” 
need do no more; but I wish them carried grayling streams of Norther® age ; moti 
CY pu sei done a a re sn grew stern. | = ronto and Ottawa, Sister Lakes, 5 atth bear 
nderstand me na?”? —=— age are 
Mrs. Clayton had turned from the window os <a other summer resorts. These — 
at Miss Armund’s first words, and re WHY DON’T YOU ANSWER ME?” in a little boo orm 
mained quiet and attentive to what she was wi the y 
saying. this 
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MIGHIGAN FARM 





OLD COW. 


a 


GooD-BY®, 
ld cow, you've got to go, 


‘ - hard to tell you se, 
‘ f fathers and my own 


jd farm have known. 


\ i flabby—to be brief, 
pee os tok ither milk nor beef; 

little at your best, . 
y six months to rest. 


long, your bones the same, 
rsuch a frame, 

arze and udder small. 

rts don’t match at all. 


; sad regret 
think we ever met, 
kle in your horn 


¢ wasted hay and corn. 


er lives with ease, 
hes on my knees; 
le. plain, and true, 
i stock, while I've kept you. 
rubs no more shall feed 
try a better breed 
ror now— 
od bye, old cow. 
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ERRIFIC COMBAT. 


wy) to the Death Between a Ball and 
2 Grizzly Bear. 

: rospondent of the NW. ¥. Sun tells 

‘L left our camp at Young 

‘tes one dayin July to try my luck 

n the headwaters of the Big 

a smal] stream five miles from 

e weather had been hot and dry 

ye. and when I got over to the 

e headwaters were not much 

iry land, all the moisture I 

glitt'e puddles here and there 

[he only water likely to be 

juarter with fish in it was the 

Bali River, and that was twen- 

so Leoncladed tnat the best 

do would be to march right 

». There was a heavy thicket 

rth bank of the stream, some 

bove where I came out on the dry 

ia few cottonwood trees standing 

yards back from the bank. As 

retrace my steps 1 sawa small 

i cattle standing off to my right- 

was a young bull, and a more 

nen of an animal I never saw. 

the cattle were eyeing 

“uriesity. I didn’t 

aranee of the bull, for he hada 

g his head andthrowing dirt 

t, and uttering an ominous 

yw that seemed threatening. I 

walked away, mov-ng toward 

od 1 looked back over 

and saw the bull coming along 

I increased my speed and so did 

I was running my fastest and the 

I can’t 


act f 


suspicious ¢ 


re [ee 


trees. 


is r his best behind me. 


w it was done, but 
s before I found myself in one 
yood trees, Sut of reach of 

y under the 

rt and acting very mad. I 
that I was hoisted into 


although I have no 


vas immediately 


bull, 

show for it. 

| pawed and grumbled under the 

ra few minutes, and then turned and 

vard the thicket, on the creek side 

h there was a water-hole. 

weit quietly to grazing where I had 
them. 

ppose the bull started toward the 

ta drink at the water-hole, but 


and the next instant 
into trouble of 


the thicket, 


that he had got 
nd, and that trouble proved to be a 
ear. A fl 


rhe tops of the bushes swayed 


ree struggle followed in 


and [ could hear the heavy 
iriftwood as the two 
writhed in fierce embrace. 
ip from the spot. It was not 


) yards fromthe tree in which 


powerlu 


it wasn’t | 





| 


j 


| 


} 
; 


I saw him push his | 
| waiting wolf wonld steal 


A cloud ! 


surrounded the combatants, moaning and 
bellowing and pawing up the ground, but 
muintaining a terrified neutrality. From 
my posision in the tree I watched the excit- 
ing scene with breathless interest. 

‘*The bull did not remain at rest a mo- 
ment after breaking away for a new charge, 


but, rendered furious by his wounds, he, 


gathered all his energies and, with an un- 
earthly ery, rushed with impetuous force 
and ferocity upon the bear. The latter at- 
tempted to use the tactics that had served 
him so well at the first onslaught, but the 
second charge of the bull was irresistible in 
spite of the bear’s terrific blows with his 
paws, an i the grizzly went down in the dust 
before his crazed antagonist, and vainly 
tried to defend himseif. The bull thrust 
his horns in under the bear, caught him in 
the belly with one of the sharp weapons, 
and, with one furious sweep of his head, 
tore the grizzly open until his entrails pro- 
truded. Then the grizzly rose to his feet 
and, with a roar that made my blood run 
cold, closed with his terrible enemy, and 
for along time the two fought, their cries 
and the cries of the surrounding cattle being 
frightful to listen to. 

** While the fight was going on two great 
eagles appeared from some mysterious eyrie 
and sailed and circled above the scene of 
the conflict, leisurely and gradually drop- 
ping nearer to the earth. Almost simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the eagles 
1 saw the heads of half a dozen hungry 
wolves emerge from the bushes where the 
fight had begun. I knew that the battle 
must soon end, and that the eagles and the 
wolves had scented the contest from afar, 
and knew by their infallible instinct that 
it must result in choice prey forthem. The 
presence of these hungry birds and beasts 
of prey added to the terror of the bloody 
conflict. 

‘“*The terrible fight continued. The 
ground was torn up and covered with blood 
for many feet around. Both animals were 
grievously wounded. It was plain that 
neither could hold out much longer. 
Maimed and gory, they fought with the cer- 
tainty of death, the bear rolling over and 
over in the dust, vainly trying to avoid the 
fatal horns of his adversary, and the bull 
ripping, thrusting, and tearing the grizzly 
with irresistible ferocity. At last, as if de- 
termined to end the conflict, the bull drew 
back, lowered his head and made a third 
terrific charge, but blinded by the streams 
ot blood that poured down his face, he 
missed his mark, stumbled and rolled head- 
ong on the ground. In spite of his fright- 
ful injuries and great exhaustion the bear 
turned quickly and sprang upon his pros- 
trate enemy. He seemed to have been sud- 
denly invigorated by this turn of the battle 
in his favor. With merciless sweeps of his 
huge claws he tore the flesh in great masses 
from the bull’s upturned side. The advan- 
tage the bear thus obtained over the bull 
seemed to be understood by the herd, and 
the bellowing increased, dirt was thrown 
about in clouds, and one big cow drew near 
the struggling animals, and I believ:d fora 
moment she intended to go to the aid of the 
herd’s prostrate leader, so fierce was her as- 
pee; and actions, but she simply circled 


The other | around the bear and the bull, bellowing and 


pawing. Inthe meantime both the eagles 
and the wolves grew impatient of the delay 
in the battle’s ending. The former would 
now and then swoop down asif to hurry 
up the finish, uttering sharp cries, and some 
from his covert 
and make a closer and more courageous re- 
connaissance, srapping aud snarling in ap- 
parent disappointment. 


‘*The bull and the bear rolled over and 
over in the terrible death struggle. Nothing 
was now to be seen but a heaving, gory 
mass, dimly perceptible through the dust. 


| As to weight, the two fierce and determined 


refuge. Searcely two minutes | 


li before t hol 
Apsea Deore e DULl 


broke through 
s. His head was covered with b 
flesh hung from his fore 

nstead of any 

» seemed literally to glow 

ant rage. Instinct had simply 
him in his retreat to seek an open 
2 was lithe and wiry, yet wonder- 
y massive avout theshouldors, combining 


food, 


showing 


rarest qualities of strength anid sym- 
For a moment he stood glaring at 
shes he had his nos- 


fixed 


retreated from, 
form 
gid. But searcely had I time to note 


stended, and his whole 
s when the bear, a huge repulsive- 
brute, broke through the opening. 

3 the most formidable specimen of 
kind ] had ever seen, and my sympa- 
re at once with the bull, in spite of 
gerent attitude toward me a few 
es before, but | had my serious doubts 
final results of the combat that be- 


ce, 


the ' 





combat was a trial of brute force | 


ords of mine are adequate to de- 
When the bear made his appearance 
the bull did not wait for 


but, 


thicket 
HneKe 


stant’s charge, lowering his 
» ground, he rushed madly 
var. The latter seemed to ap- 
and sum- 


his nature to his 


‘abilities of the bull. 
the wariness of 
until the 


ind sprang aside with 


1ited 
marvelous 
St | his assailant’s horns in his 
rasp, and pressed his head dowa 
ground by his great strenzth and 

hi biting at 
nose and tearing the flesh from 


ana 


i his enormous body, 


Shoulders with his long sharp 
Lhi3 position was maintained for at 
the bull 


to tree his head, 


nutes 


struggling des- 
but being unable 
sh it, while the bear pat forth 
‘to press the bull’s body to the 
The blood poured from the bull’s 
| great streams, but the bear had 

al 


{ no apparent injury. 


itly both animals paused in their 


strugg| each was blown and 
ipproaching exhaustion. The bear 

he hold he had obtained on 
int. As yet during the fight 
iil had uttered a sound, except 
ind 


2, as 


elax 


+ 


labored breathing. The ces- 
n the struggle had probably been of 
tes’ duration, when suddenly the 
» one desperate lunge, broke the 
less but terrible embrace, hurled the 
1 his head, and backed away pro- 
The bear lifted his huge 
4 on his haunches and stood ready for 
The herd of cattle had‘by 
“me, gathered in from the plain and 


ly ten paces, 


assault. 


Ris 


bull was almost | 
i . 
pounce upon him. 


' 
| brutes 


must have been about equally 
matched. The bear had the advantage of 
greater agility and the expert and telling 
use ot two terrible weapons, his teeth and 


claw«, while the bull represented more in- ; 


flexible courage and greater powers of en- 
durance. The unfortunate result of the 
bull’s last charge on the grizzly indicated 
that the latter’s qualities wou.d in a few 
minutes more settle the fight against the 
bull, and I was in momentary expectation 
of seeing such a termination, when, to my 
astonishment, I saw the bear relax his ef- 
forts, roll over from the body of its pros- 
trate foe, and drag himself feebly away from 
the spt. His appearance was sickening to 
me, so frightfully had he been ripped and 
torn by the bull’s horns. The grizzly had 
no sooner abandoned his attack on the bull 
than the latter was on his feet, bearing him- 
self as erect and fierceas ever. If the bear’s 
appearance was sickening the bull’s was 
doubly so. He was covered with blood 
from his forehead to his rump and his flesh 
and skin actually hung in strips and tatters 
from his head and sides. Giving his head 
a shake that scattered blood in a shower 
about him and gave him a moment’s sight 
of the reeking bear in front of him he low- 
ered his head for the fourth time and again 
made one of his terrific charges. When the 


dying bear had dragged himself away from | 


tne bull the eagles actually swooped down 
upon him and the wolves sprang from the 
thicket into the opening and prepared to 
The bull seattered the 
impatient birds and animals as he swept on 
his final charge against the grizzly, and they 
hastily departed shrieking and snarling. 
The cattle again added their bellowing to 
that of the bull’s and acted as if they under- 
stood the favorable turn the fight had taken. 
As the bull hurled himself against 


| grizzly the latter braced himself for a last 








deadly struggle. He struck out wildly with 
his paws, and the bull fell back with the 
force of the grizzly’s blows, presenting a 
ghastly spectacle. His tongue hung from 
his mouth a mangled mass of shreds. His 
face was stripped bare of flesh to ihe bone, 
and his eyes were torn from their sockets. 
The charge was equally disastrous to the 
bear, he being ripped completely open, and 
he sank to the ground, writhing in his 
agony. The indomitable courage of the 
bull here prevailed. Blinded and crippled 
as he was, he made but a slight pause after 
his fourth assault, and then dashed wildly 
at his foe again. The grizzly’s roar now 
seemed to be one of terror. With a last 
frantie effort he sought to make his escape, 
serambling and staggering through the dust. 
But it was useless. His great strength was 
gone. The bull plunged his horns again 
and again into the huge form of the dying 
brute as he lay stretched helpless in the 


the j 


dus. The bear’s muscles quivered and 
contracted. He drew his immense paws up 
once or twice in convulsive clutches, raised 
his huge head, gave one agonizing groan, 
| and fell back dead. The victorious bull 
raised his bloody, horribly disfigured crest, 
gave voice to a deep bellow, and shaking 
his head triumphantly, turned and walked 
} away. His progress was slow and painful, 
! and he stopped and turned at short intervals 
and listened, as if to know whether his foe 
| would renew the battle. He walked nearly 
100 yards, with his herd gathering and bel- 
lowing about him. Presently his head 
_ dropped from its proud position. He spread 
his legs apart as if to brace himself against 
the weakness that was stealing upon him. 
Suddenly he fell as if he had been shot, a 
mangled, bleeding mass, and was soon dead. 
‘**The bull had no sooner left the dead 
bear than the eagles and wolves were 
Secreeching, snarling, and fighting on the 
carcass. The bull had not been dead five 
minutes when a flock of vultures dropped 
down in their mysterious way upon his 
body. When I climbed out of the tree to 
leave the scene of that terrific combat the 
herd of cattle had disappeared on the plain, 
and two great skeletons were all that 
marked the field of conflict.’’ 
od 0 ‘ 
Bill Nye in the Role of an Adviser. 


Bill Nye has been down to Coney Island. 
While there he embraced an opportanity to 
assume the role of adviser to a shipwrecked 
female whose poverty permitted her to own 
but one bathing suit. Mr. Nye says: 

Leaving my clothes, my conscientious 
scruples, and my teeth in charge of my 
valet I madly waded out to meet my doom. 
If [had been going out to meet anybody 
else but a moist doom I would have dressed 
differently. I heard several low, wealthy 
people say, ‘‘Get onto the gun-wiper going 
out to monkey with the tide.’’ One g'or- 
ious looking being, with her bathing trousers 
rolled up at the bottom so that they could 
not get wet, said in a tinkling voice: 
‘* There’s a man who ought to have a sinker 
tied to him. He will never drown, but if a 
land breeze springs up pretty strong he will 
drift a long way out to sea.’’ 

I did not tell her that it was my intention 
to drift out to see, because I was not ac- 
quainted with her, but that was really what 
I drifted out for. 

After I had inhaled all the salt water that 
I thought was good for me I retired from 
the surf. I then dressed myself and stroll- 
ed along the strand. There is no charge 
for strolling along the strand. The poorest 
man in New York, armed with a large, 
warty club to keep off the bunko men, may 
stroll aloug the strand with perfect safety 

Presently lLeame upon a young woman 
who was sitting by herself, gazing out to 
sea and weeping. At first I thought she 
was crying because seme one had stolen 
her clothes while she was in the surf, but I 
soon saw that I was wrong. 

She had her bathing suit on, and was sob- 
bing and stabb ng large holes in the sand 
with her toes. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ 1 said, with the air of a 
man of the world; ‘‘has your train gone 
away and left you, or have you swallowed 
one end of a breaker, as 1 did?’’ 

‘* Please do not make game of me, sir,” 
she said, at the same time shrinking back. 
‘It is nothing that could inthe least interest 
you. Go away.’’ 

**No,’’ said L, huskily, ‘I not go 
away until the next boat, and I wou'd be 
tickled almost to death if L could partici- 
I have no eard with 


can 


pate in your sorrow. 
me, but Iam connected with the press, and 
it would be better to give the story to me 
and let me get your exact language than to 
have it garbled by the other papers? Where 
do you reside?’’ 

**T reside at present in New York,’’ she 
sald, gulping down a sob three sizes too 
| large for her, ‘‘and I am utterly alone.”’ 

** Well, why don’t you girls in New York 
who are utterly alone have a reunion this 
summer at the polo grounds? I have not 
been in New York very long, but since L’ve 
been there 1t seems to me that you and the 
other utterly lonely girls have taken the 
town. What brought you to New York, 
may I ask?”’ 

**T came there to obtain employment, and 
it is so strange and so harsh and so heart- 
less there.’? She then took off her oilskin 
bonnet and wept it almost full. 

‘* What kind of work had you been accus- 
tomed to?’’ 

‘* Well, I had not done anything, but had 
a good general education, and could take 
notes in short-hand if a man would not talk 
I could also soon learn to operate 





too fast. 
a typewriter, I think.’’ 

‘* You had read in the papers, then, about 
the young woman who came to New York 
and, after playing on the typewriter for six 
months in the office of a wealthy widower, 
married him?”’ 

‘* Yes, I had read that, but I did not ex- 
pect to do so myself.”’ 

‘*T am glad you did not, for you would 
have been disappointed, perhaps. The op- 
portunities for a young woman to obtain a 
situation in the office of a middle-aged 
' capitalist, whose wife is consumptive and 

trying to draw to a hectic flush, are getting 
ito be rare, and though you might win the 
esteem of such a one and lull him to rest by 
knocking a few low, throbbing notes out of 
your typewriter, yet I would advise you not 
to depend on finding such a situation as 
i 

' 





that.’’ 

‘Then what would be your advice?’’ 

‘* You say you never stenographed very 
much?’ 

‘* No, but I studied it at school and can 
make all the characters after I think a 
| little.’ 

} ‘You think you could take down in short- 
hand the address of a deliberate talker—his 
postoffize address, I mean?” 

**On, now you are guying me. Of course 
I canno: write shorthand very fast, but I 
would be willing to learn.”’ 

‘* What salary weuld you expect while 
learning?”’ 

‘Qh, I would not demand a large salary 
at first, but I would try, oh, so hard, to learn 
rapidly.’’ 

‘*You never tried other work, did you, 
such as plastering, piloting on a steamboat 
train despatching, lion-taming, surveying, 
butchering, piano-tuning, pugilism, search- 
ing for the North Pole, singing bass in a 
minstrel company, catching elephants for the 
trade, braking on a passenger train, acting 
as the foreman of a grand jury, breaking 
colts, dealing faro, grinding scissors, jump- 
ing off the Brooklyn Bridge, selling light: 








ning rods, running for sheriff, tending bar, 
robbing trains, lumbering, chiropodizing or 
shoemaking?”’ 

** No, sir, [ couldn’t do any of those.’? 

“Then, if < was you, I would go home; I 
would abandon New York to its fate and 
return to my parents. There you might teach 
school next winter, perhaps, and do well. 

** With your knowledge of stenography 
you might successfully teach it, no doubt, 
but you could not practice it. A business 
man who was ina hurry would hesitate about 
employing you if he thought you would have 
to go to the bottom of your trunk for your 
book every time you struck a hard word.” 


Happening to look down to the pier at 
that instant I saw that my steamer was im- 
patiently waiting for me, and so, bidding 
my unknown friend-adieu, after telling her 
to be careful not to breathe any of the night 
air, which is so prevalent at Coney Island 
this year, I touched my hat, with a well-bred 
air that would have focled most any one, 
and was soon lost to sight. 

—_——— 6 


THE American Magazine, which first 
cams before the reaaing public as the 
Brooklyn Magazine, is a publication which 
we take pleasure in commending to our 
readers who are in search of good monthly 
literature. Last April, when it took its 
present name, the magazine was consider- 
ably enlarged and became much more cos- 
mopolitan in charaeter. It is now well il- 
lustrated, and the table of contents com- 
prises fiction, faetand fancy from the pens 
of some of our best American writers. The 
August number, already upon our desk, 
adds to its increasing popularity. Julian 
Hawthorne, Edgar Faweett, and other well 
known authors are represented; Dr. W. F. 
Hutchinson contributes a very readable des- 
cription of life in a country comparatively 
unknown to ordinary readers, Venezuela; 
while every one will be interested in Z. L. 
White’s article on the ‘Supreme Court of 
the United States,” with its fine portraits 
and personal descriptions. The publishers, 
R. T. Bush & Son, of New York, merit the 
success which evidently attends theirlabors. 
The subscription price is three dollars. 
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VARIETIES. 


DUMPED FROM A CABLE CAR.—Ex-Sheriff 
George Gard, when he was in San Francisco 
last, happened to be riding on the front 
platform of a cable car, and a Chinaman got 
aboard. 

‘““You savvy Leavenworth stleet?’’ asked 
the Mongol of the gripman after he had rid- 
den some distaned. 

‘Yes. I savvy Leavenworth street,” an- 
swercd grip. 

‘* Me likee catchee Leavenworth stleet.”’ 

‘* All right, John: you'll catch Leavenworth 
street,’’ was the assuring rejoinder, and 
turning to Gard the gripman said inan un- 
dertone: 

**Hold onto the rail; I'm going to dump 
him.’’ 

The car was running at ratbyr high speed 
icated, and the 
‘**Her@s Leavenworth 


as it approached the point i 
gripman sang out: 
street, John.”’ 

The Chinaman took his b#ket and prepar- 
ed to step off, when the grgpman, letting go 
the cable and putting his rake down hard, 
stopped the car so sudden)f that it shot the 
washee man off as if from §catapult. John 
tumbled over and over wit# his basket, and 
then picking bimself up, aj astonished look 
on his face, and brushing fe dust from his 


face and brushing his pagtalettes, he ex 
claimed: 
** Hellee! Damm! Wathemalla? Stling 
bloke?”’ 


AMONG other bits of advice given by Bishop 
Fowler before dismissing ths Conference was 
this: ‘*And don’t keep téling about your 
last appointment. I knew a minister who 
was always telling how tke people treated 
at Brownsville. It was Browns- 

here and Brewnsville there 
was Brownsville. This 
went on until everybody was thoroughly 
tired of hearing of Brownsville. One night a 
good old lady arose in the weekly prayer 
meeting to give in her testimony. She was a 
dear,goud soul, one of the saints on earth. She 
said she had had a hard week. ‘ My soul,’ 
she said, ‘has been greatly depressed all the 
week. I find my faith very weak and my 
hope is very dim. I canno longer see my 
way to reaching Heaven. I may hold out till 
I get to Brownsville, but I can’t go a step 
further.’ There was no more heard of 
Brownsville in that charge after that,’’ said 
Bishop Fowler. 


him 
ville 
—everything 


A FEW day; ago there was a small civil suit 
tried before the Justice of Pizen Switch—the 
same man who decided the anti-treat law un- 
constitutional. It always customary in 
such cases to have the winner of the suit pay 
the fees. The plaintiff, a big, raw-boned 
rancher, was called on to pay the jury of six 
$2 apiece. He immediately stood up in court 
and queried: 

‘* Pay the jury $12?” 

** Yes,’’ replied the court. 

‘* Look a-here, Jedge, ain't this sorter pil 
ing iton thick? I just paid four ot them fel- 
lers $20 apiece. Do they want the earth, sum- 
mer fallowed?”’ 

The dead silence in the room was broken by 
by a slight snicker fromthe defendant's at- 
torney, and then the spectators went out to 
The bailiff called everybody to order 
jury filed out without asking for 


is 


snort. 
and the 
fees. 

A LitTLe friend of the Saunterer, while 
visiting out of town fora few days, enjoyed 
immensely the strangeness of his rural sur- 
roundings. He had not been out of the city 
since he was old enough to take cognizance 
of country ways and characteristics, and his 
comments on what he saw occasioned much 
amusement to his parents and the family 
where he was visiting. The other day, as he 
sat enjoying a piece of cake under the shade 
of the trees, the hens gathered about him to 
catch the crumbs that fell from his chubby 
hands, and among them was a Brahma chick- 
en sparsely provided, as these chickens fre; 
quently are, with feathers. The little fellow 
gazed down with a reproachful eye at the 
chicken so illy provided with feathery garb, 
and his protest finally came. ‘'Go ’n tell 
your ma to dress you, and don’t be goin’ 
wound wifout no clothes on,.”’ 





‘** Now mind what I tell you,’’ said old Mrs. 
Daggett to her daughter, Alvira, who was 
about te make her debut into society while 
visiting friends in thecity. ** You do just as I 
tell you, Alviry, and you'll make no mistakes. 
In the first place, don’t eat potatoes, nor 
turnips, nor anything of that kind with your 
knife; use a spoon; and don’t sop your br ad 
in the dish gravy on the meat platter, as we 
plain, old-fashioned folks do here at home; 
take some gravy on your plate and sop it 
there; and don't pour your coffee out into 
your sasser, no matter how hot it is; blow it 
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BUY THE BEST AND SANE MONEY! 


A Splendid Sewing Machine with All Attachments at |-4 Usual Price, 





The above represents the Machine which we sell at $17 CASH, AND THROW IN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO THE FARMER. It'is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
We are contracting for large’quantities and furnishing them to our customers at about cost. Agents and dealers’ 
profits can be saved and one of the best Machines obtained by ordering of us. A full set of attachments included 


with each Machine, whichis guaranteed to give satisfaction or it may be returned and Money refunded. 
GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Publishers Michigan HF'armer, Detroit, Mich. 


Address 





off cool whilst it's in the cup; and don’t ask 
but twice forpie. I tell youI kept my eyes 
open when I was in the city, and I know 
what's what when it comes to fine magners. 
You mind me and you'll make no breaks.”’ 


IN THE MATTER OF MOUSTACHE.—Some 
blushing iconoclast in New York says that, in 
the interest of manly beauty, the moustache 
must ‘go But it will not depart. The 
hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
rules the world, and that hand has a firm 
grip on man on this subject. Woman, lovely, 
expensive woman, believes in the old Spanish 
saying: ‘‘A kiss without a moustache is like 
an egg without salt.’’ As the adorable sex 
enjoy their caresses, like their food, well sea- 
soned, and as man lives to please them, the 
moustache will remain to perform that woyk 
for which God designed it, and which woman 
has so earnestly and zealously approved.— 
Omaha Bee. 


No More Free PaAssss.—The following 
Scriptural commands on the pass question 
have been resurrected as timely.. They are 
said to have been suspended conspicuously 
in the office of a certain general passenger 
agent in Ohio: 

Thou shalt not pass.—Numbers xx., 18. 

Suffer not a man to pass.—Judges iii., 28. 

The wicked shall no more pass.—Nahum i., 
0. 

None shall ever pass.—Isaiah xxxiv., 10. 

This generation shall not pass.—Mark xiii. 
30. 

Though they roar, yet they shall not pass 
—Jer. ii., 42. 

So he paid the fare and went.—Jonah i., 3 
RAPiIp TRANSIT.—Hotel Clerk—Look at my 
It’s a darling, ain’t it? 

May I ask where 





new diamond. 

Guest—It’s a fine stone. 
you got it? 

Hotel Clerk—It’s one of the French crown 
jewels that’s just been auctioned. 

Guest—See here, that auction only began 
two days ago. From Paris to Omaha is quite 
a stretch. 

Hotel Clerk—Guess everybody knows that. 
Do you suppose I'll risk such a stone on ship- 
board? No, sir. It came by eable, that stone 
did. 

Guest—Take something with me. 


= 


Chaft. 

The susceptible youth is like a musquito. 
There is little hope for him after he gets 
mashed. 

The little girl who was cross every night 
said that it was beeause her mother put her 
to bed surly. 





When the thermometer stands at 110° in the 
shade, the orb of day may very well be called 
the prodigal sun. 

Old men’s eyes are like old men’s memo- 
ries; they are strongest forthings a long way 
off.— George Eliot. 

It takes the first thirty years of a young 
man’s life to find out that it isn’t the man 
with the shiniest hat who draws the biggest 
check. 


‘*Do you believe that chestnuts keep off 
rheumatism, Blinks?” ‘“Yes’’ replied 
Blinks; ‘*I always carry a comic paper inmy 
pocket.”’ 

“This world has outlived its passion,” 
says Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Evidently Ella 
has never seen a base ball nine talking at the 
umpire. 

An aerolite weighing two tons tell in In- 
diana the other day and a small boy who was 
hoeing potatoes yelled with shrill excitement, 
** Muffed!’’ 


Minister (making a call)—And do you al- 
ways do as your mamma tells you to, Flos- 
sie? Flossie (emphatically)—I guess Ido, and 
so does papa. 


‘* People who are always in high spirits 
soon wear out,’’s9ysa physician. It may be, 





but people who are always low-spirited wear 
other people out. 


**Father, I hope you won't buy any more 
gunpowder tea for mother.’”” ‘** Why not?” 
** Because every time she drinks it she blows 
me up.’’ ‘Go to bed, sir.’’ 


Father of Fair One—We close up here at 
ten o'clock. Brass-headed Beau—That’s a 
good idea. It keeps fellows out who dont 
know enough to get inside earlier. 


A young humanitarian (hearing bagpipes 
for the first time)—Oh, mamma, couldn’t you 
interfere? There's u horrid man squeezing 
something under his arm and he is kurting it 
so! 


At a college examination a professor asked: 
*“*Does my question embarrass you?” ‘ Not 
at all, sir,’’ replied the student, ‘* not at all. 
It is quite clear. Itis the answer that both- 
ers me.”’ 


Talmage says that ‘‘the man who can sing 
and won't sing should be sent to Sing Sing.’’ 
That would be too severe. It isthe man who 
can't sing and will sing who should be sent to 
Sing Sing. 


A traveler en route for Boston was awaken- 
ed by a cry outside his window: ‘* Pedal 
teguments artistically illuminated for the in- 
finitesimal remuneration of five cents.’”’ ‘* By 
Jove,’’ he said, ** we're there!”’ 


Professor (to students)—Pray, go on smok- 
ing; it doesn’t annoy mein the least. On the 
contrary, [like to see others enjoy it. Itis 
the same with hay; I don't eat it myself, but 
I am delighted to watch others enjoying ft. 


The question why printers do not sueceed 
80 well as brewers, was thus answered: ‘ Be- 
cause printers work forthe head, and brew- 
ers work for the stomach, and where twenty 
men have stomachs but one has brains.”’ 


An up-town father afew days before the 
Fourth gave his ten-year-old son a $5 bill 
with which to buy himself a pair of shoes, a 
hat and some fireworks. The patriotic son 
brought home a 35-cent pair of shoes, a 15- 
cent hat, and $4.50 worth of fireworks. 


‘“Why don't you promenade with Miss 
N ?” asked one Burlington youth of an- 
other. ‘Well, I'll tell you,’ was the frank 
reply. ‘* Miss N weighs about sixty-five 
pounds more than I do, and she can drag a 
fe low into an ice-cream parlor quicker'’n 
scat.”’ 








First Young Lady—Who are those people 
you bowed to, Mamie? Second ditto—O, 
don’t you know them? That’s Mrs. Montalem 
bert and her husband. F. Y. L.—Have they 
any children? Second Ditto—Why, Hattie! 
What an idea! No, indeed! They are real 
stylish people. 





A well-known mathematician who lives in 
Macon, Ga., and who has published a series 
of arithmeties, recently received a letter from 
ateacher asking him to send hima key to 
tne Third Grade Arithmetic. The msathema- 
tician wrote back: ‘Dear sir: It has no 
key. Itis a stem-winder.’’ 
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a Cuticura 
} A Positive Cure 
v3) “@ ® for every form of 
ssa Skin and Blood 
ig =Disease= 
\ from — 
2% < PIimMPLes to ScroruLa 


KIN TORTCRES OF A LIFE TIWE IN- 

stantly relieved by a warm bath with Corr 
CURA Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single ap- 
plication of Cuticura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily with two or three doses of 
CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, and the liver and 
kidneys active, will speedily cure 

tczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, 
pruritus, scald head, dandruff, and every species 
of torturing, disfiguring, itebing, scaly and pim- 
ply diseases of the skin and scalp, with loss of 
a when physicians and all known remedies 
ail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢e Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTicurna MgapicaTep Soap. 


PI 


A Planters Experience. 


“My plantation is in a malarial dis~ 
trict, where fever and ague prevailed. 
Iemploy 150 hands; frequency half 
of them were sick. Iwas nearly dis- 
couraged when I began the use of 


Tutt's Pills 


The result was marvellous. My men 
became strong and hearty, and I have 
had no furthur trouble. With these 
pills, I would not fear to live in any 
swamp.” E. RIVAL, Bayou Sara, La. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


Nervous Debility 


WEAKNESS, &c., and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretions, excesses, overwork of the braim 
& nervous system,speedily and radically cured by 


e 5 ome e 

Winchester’s Specific Pill 

a purely vegetable preparation, the most success 

ful remedy known. Send for circular. Price @ 

per box; Six boxes, %5, by mail. WINCHESTER 

& CO., Chemists, 162 Williams St., NewYork 
auldeow26t 


HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 


Cloth & Gold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE. 

Address, P. 0. Box 1810, N. Y. 

















LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... . 
Dysentery Griping, Bilious Colic.... .25 
Cholera Morbus, omiting......... » 25 
Coughs, Cold, Bronehitis...........-++ 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertige. 














> 
-25 










103 Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... 35 
11 4 ressed or Painful Periods..... 2 

124 Whites, too Profuse Periods...... aces oe 
134§Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... .25 
14)salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions., .25 
15} Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... 25 
16] Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria... . .50 
171 Piles, Blind or Bleeding...... ........ 50 
194Catarrh, Influenza, Cold inthe Head .50 
20] Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs... 50 
24) General Debility, Physical Weakness (50 
ZIiKidney Disease ........ 60 ....ccseeeees 50 
28a Nervous Debility..... xii bts Qucddaudoe .00 
301 Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... .50 
3 2§ Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1.00 








SPECIFICS. 


postpaid on receipt of 
: GO. 109 Fulton St. N. Ye 





Sold by Druggists, or sent 
vrice.—HUMPHREYS’ MEDICIN 


University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 
139 and 141 West 54th St., New York City. 


_The only school in the State which has the 
right to grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery (D. V. 8.) 

The regular course of lectures will begin in 
October, i887. Cireular and information can be 
had on application to 

DR. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., 
jy4-13t Dean of the Faculty, 
SENT FREE! SENT FEF CEG S 


Unitarian Fu ions 
SENT 


HE 
Address M. C., First Pasta hb 
1926 


8 CHICAGOS 


’ 
_ Mass 
ok) née, 





‘ 





VETERINARY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED i883. 

Facilities for teaching and clinical advantages 
unsurpassed. Regular winter session for 1887— 
1888 commences October Ist. For prospectus and 
further information, address the Secretary, ‘ 

JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. 8+» 
2537 and 2539 State Street, Chicago, UL 
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Stame for partieu- Buy a Home 


Young Man and 
«. E.C. LIFDSEY & Co., Norfolk, V™& 
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GHEAP CATTLE, BUT DEAR 
BEEF. 








The Chicago Times recently had an ar- 
ticle on this point which will apply equally 
well to Detroit. The retail prices of beef, 
batter and cheese in this city, a5 com 
pared with the price paid to the producers 
@f those staples, are simply outrageous. 
Meats of all kind are very dear—the 
average retailer charging the same price for 
iwas he did when cattle were selling 30 to 
#0 per cent higher. For cheese, factories 
are obtaining eight to nine cents per lb. for 
ie choicest full creams. Not a pound of 
ean be bought in Detroit under 15 cents, 
and some dealers are getting 16 cents— 
@harging seven cents for the mere handling 
ef en article, for which the producer is only 
allowed nine cents at the outside. Butter 
was selling in the groceries at 20 to 25 
gents per Ib., while commission houses were 
gelling the same article at 12 to 14 cents. 
Sach prices work great injury to the pro- 
@ucer, for they cut off his market. The mass 
ef people simply refrain from using an 
article when the price gets too high, and the 
msult is a stagnation in the trade; pro- 
@ncers are obliged to sell low to get rid of 
their stock, while the retail dealer secures 
Rat nominal prices. The consumer gets 
very little benefit from the fall in prices of 
tee articles enumerated. The market for 
all of them could be greatly enlarged, were 
they only sold ata fair margin of protit, but 
When profits renning from 80 to 150 per 
gent are charged, the only way in which the 
@onsumer can help himself is to buy less 
ef them. The 7%mes says: 

“Hardly ever in the history of the 
gountry, certainly no: for twenty years, has 
the price of live stock been as low as dur- 
ing the present season. Four years ago fair 
prime beev:s sold in this market for from 
feur to six cents per pound. This season 
enly about half this sum is realized for the 
game grades of animals. Farmers are un- 
able to make any money in raising cattle 
for the market. Many feeders, who have 
bad a long experience in the business, have 
lst heavily by buying stock and food with 
a view of furnishing the market with choice 
beef. 

“Still, while producers get only about 
Balf as much for their fat cattle as they did 


lacks the fineness and aroma of that from 
natural meadows, so never brings so high 
a price, but the yield is heavier, the latter 
whenever laid, is thus difficult to mow by 
the machine. The Goetz system has cer- 
tainly succeeded in the case of poor, al- 
most worthless lands, in producing an 
abundant supply of fodder, for the sup- 
port of six cows per five acres. 





CIDER MAKING. 





Our Paris Correspondent Details French 
Methods and Ideas—The Manufacture 
Increasing, Owing to Failure of the Vine- 
yards. 





Cider making is on the increase in France 
since the destruction of about one-third of the 
totalof the vineyards. In any case thebever- 
age has been peculiar since the eleventh cen- 
tury to Normandy, Picardy and Britany, as 
wine has been tootherregions. Whereclimate 
and soil suit the growth of apple trees, cider 
can be prepared, and if it be well made the 
beverage is healthy, stimulating and nour- 
ishing. From the time of Columella, the 
secret of cider making has remained un- 
changed: Select three classes of apples, 
sweet, bitter and acid in equal proportions. 
(However, in the valley of the Auge, where 
the best French cider comes from, no acid 
apples are employed.) Care should be taken 
to select the fruit arriving at a common 
period of maturity. The sweet apples pro- 
duce an agreeable drink but weak in color 
and not keeping long; the bitter impart 
strength, but tend to thicken the beverage; 
while the acid apples yield a weak cider, 
thin and apt to brown when in cask. As 
the artist when painting Venus bo:rowed a 
grace wherever he could find it, so perhaps 
the principle may be applied to cider mak- 
ing in selecting apples. 

Bitter apples yield the least juice, but 
against this the juice has strength and keep- 
ing quatity. Sweet apples give more, and 
acid apples most juice. Over-ripe apples 
weaken the cider and injure its flavor, while 
those from old trees yield a cider very 
strong. Nut much error will be committed 
if well-matured, large apples, and of differ- 
ent varieties, be chosen. It is when the 





four years ago, city and town consumers 
pay as much for their steaks, roasts, and 
fresh and salt boiling pieces as they ever, 
@i. The fall of beef on the farm, ranch, 
and range has not affected the price of beef 
at the retail market or the restaurant. Por- 
tions of the animals for which farmers re- 
seive but two or 3%¢ cents per Ib., live 
weight, ace sold in the retail markets and 
saburban towns at 15 to 25 cents per pound. 
dome portions are sold for ten cents, and a 
few for something less than this sum. Few 
patrons of the retail butcher’s shop, how- 
ever, 0 ‘tain any part of the dressed carcass 
for less thin twice the price paid for the 
tiie animal. They pay this for corned 
beef, which is composed of parts of the car- 
@ass too poor to sell for roasts or steaks, or 
to use in any way except for making soup 
ar boarding-house hash. 

“ Butchers claim that the weight of the 
dressed carcass is only half that of the live 
animal. Admitting that this is the case, 
the retail price of beef is, after all, extor- 
tionate. Beeves are now dressed in 
slaughter houses for the offal they afford. 
This includes the hoofs, horns, blood and 
intestines, all of which command a ready 
sale. There is no part of the animal that is 
aot worth something to the glue-maker and 
the manufacturer of fertilizers. Hides sell 
at eight cents per pound, and the hide of 
the average steer weighs ninety pounds. It 
is claimed that the suet of a fat steer is 
worth $5 tothe manufacturer of butterine 
There is considerable good tallow that is 
valuable for making candles, and a still 
larger amount thatis used for making soap 
and lubricants. Tongues sell readily at 
fifty cents each, by the quantity, and even 
the tails of cattle are now articles of com- 
merce. Liver, which was once given away 
‘the regular patrons of butchers, now sells 
for at least five cents per pound. [Persons 
who buy ribreasts pay for the bones at the 
rate of ten or fifteen cents per pound, which 
the butcher proceeds, after the weighing, to 
remove nd sell to another party. 

** Apparently there would be a fair mar- 
gio of profit in selling dressed beef at twice 
the price paid for live animals. But who 
gets beef at anything like this price? Very 
few of the choice beeves that come to this 
market are slaughtered and sold here. The 
best are sent to England, and those com- 
prising the next quality are carried to 
eastern cities. The average citizen of 
Ghicago eats the meat of beeves that sell 
‘er about three cents a pound, and if he 
obtains it at twelve cents per pound he is 
assured that he has obtained a bargain. 

‘** We are prone to complain of the extor- 
tions of corperations and various monopo- 
lies, but they are by no means the wors: ex- 
tortions that we tolerate. No patent 
monopoly supported by the tariff, is as op- 
pressive as those which result from com- 
Binations of tradesmen. There are no 
profits on manufactured goods that com- 
pare with those on bovine products. There 
8 a profit of from 300 to 400 per cent on the 
milk sold in this city. The retail price of 
eheese is about double the wholesale price. 
It is by no means strange that dealers «r> 
able tosecure these profits. They quietly 
form combinations to keep up prices, while 
their patrons submit to their exactions.”’ 





PERMANENT PASTURES. 





Prom Our Paris Correspor dent. 

A good deal of discussion is still taking 
miace, respecting the Goetz method for 
taying down land to permanent pasture. 
His experiments commenced in 1873-4, and 
ge maintains he can, by careful top dress- 
img fertilizers, indefinitely obtain a return 
of four to five tons of hay per acre. Practi- 
gal men are not so enthusiastic. M. Goetz 
makes a selection of thirteen or seventeen 
aboice grasses, suited to the locality. The 
mixture he sows at the rate of 60 to 70 Ibs. 
per acre, which represents a cost of 50 to 60 
f.. He excludes clover, lucerne, sainfoin, 
e@e., which tap thesubsoil for minerat food. 
‘hus the surface soil is his working area. 
And for success even here, the application 
of fertilizers must be. liberal. Hence, the 
plan would suit poor, thin soils, or those ex- 
Rausted or tired from clover cropping. In 
reality four grasses form the bases of the 
sewing. Fromental, (avena elatior;) dac- 
tgle, (Dactylis glomerata;) ray grass, 
(dolium perenne;) and the wooly houlque, 
¢Holeus lanatus), in the proportion of one- 
Medf, one-fifth, one-seventh, respectively; 

other varieties are generally selected for 
Gir odoriferous qualities. 

i Beod plan for the farmer to raise 
ewes Vici ‘of grass seed himself. [n 
aprit, y¢ th soil has been well prepared, 
poor oh sowing period favorable, two 
mponths will suffice for producing an ex- 
agiient green carpet. The following spring, 
the fertilizers—nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, etc., as may best suit the land, 
are applied at the rate of one to three cwts. 

acre. When the crop is intended to be 
ext for hay, the grass should be mown 
when coming into flower; if later the princi- 
pal grasses will become hard and woody. 
Purchases of Goetz-raised hay, assert it 





apples commence to turn yellow, exhale their 

well-known odor, and especially when 
plenty of sound fruit has fallen tothe ground, 
that the moment has arrived fcr the harvest, 
selecting dry weather if possible, as apples 
when wet and put in heaps ‘* must’’ rapid- 
ly. The apples are allowed to remain un- 
der a dry and aerated shed, but not expoved 
to frost, from one to three weeks. The old 
pulping mill is now discarded, where ina 
deep circular trough, in wood or flag, 20 
yards in circumference, the apples were 
ground under arunning mill stone weighing 
a ton and worked by a horse. The pulp or 
** cheese ’’ is allowed to rest fora night to 
ferment. It is an error tosuppese the seeds 
of the apple injure the quaiity of the cider: 
the contrary is the case, as they impart an 
aroma to the juice and assist its keeping. 
Of the modern cider mills the models are 
legion. 

If the cider be destined for long keeping, 
no water is added; if otherwise, one quart 
of water, per thirty-four pounds of fruit, is 
mixed during the grinding. The best water 
is that from a pond, and the worst from a 
well. The pulpis placed in hair-cloth bags 
inside a strong box, and pressed; the aim 
should be, to have the juice clear, rich by 10 
per centin sugar, and registering a special 
gravity of 1.07. Next, the juice is drawn 
off to a vat, or in wine-hogsheads, and suc- 
cessively racking it in different casks, as 
the scum rises—and which should be skim- 
med off—and the lee subsides. If the fer- 
mentation has been uniform seven to ten 
days will be sufficient for the clarification. 
Then the fermentation should be checked 
by excluding connection with the air. 

In March it will be ready for bottling; if 
it does not require fining to remove thick- 
ness or ropiness, and which isinglass, or 
stewed pears and apples will correct. To 
check fermentation, a bit of sulphur is 
burned on the end of a stick inside a half- 
filled cask; the cider is then shaken to ab- 
sorb the fumes. This doctoring generally 
tells its own tale. To color cider, cochineal, 
burnt sugar, etc., are employed; and cloves, 
cinnamon, ete., to give it aroma. Effervesc- 
ing or champagne cider, is made by abrupt- 
ly checking the incipient fermentation with 
a little burning sulphur or some blazing 
brandy, and drawing off into earthern bot- 
tles, with tied down and sealedcorks. First 
class bottled cider has kept good for eight 
years. 

In France, care is taken never toalter the 
quality of the soil which produces good ap- 
ples. All animal manures are studiously 
avoided; only acompost of the residue of 
the cider press and a little lime, strewn at 
the foot of the trees, is all the manuring re- 
quired. On an average, one ton of apples 
yields 120 gallons of good cider and 12 gal- 
lons of brandy. With the extension of ap- 
ple culture is developing the distillation of 
apple brandy. 


Wounds, 








Wounds are divided, according to the 
way they are inflicted, into several classes: 
(1) Those caused by a clean-cutting instru- 
ment, called incised; (2) those inflicted by 
a pointed instrument, called punctured; (3) 
those in which the skin becomes torn, ealled 
lacerated wounds; and (4) bruised wounds, 
caused by a blow without separation of the 
skin. Incised wounds generally bleed pro- 
fusely. This bleeding generally stops, if 
no large artery has been injured, after the 
edges of the wound have been brought to- 
gether. Sometimes cold water, styptics 
(perchloride of iron) er bandages are em- 
ployed to stop the bleeding more quic ly or 
effectually. If larger arteries have been in- 
jured, twist, tear or tie their ends. If the 
wound is a limb, bleeding may be stopped, 
at least temporarily, by tying something 
tightly around the limb. It should bs tied 
a short distance above the cut, if the blood 
comes principally from the upper side, has 
a light red color, and flows out in irregular 
gushes, and should be tied below the cut if 
the blood principally flows from that side, 


great thoroughness, 
since he has followed 


reliauce in his farming. 
experience Dr. Hoskins learned that it was 
a good fertilizer which would return equal 
crops, dollar for dollar expended, with as 
good stable manure as he could buy, costing 
$1 50 per two-horse load spread on the land. 


soon discarded manufactured fertilizers ina 
great degree, and made use of. ground raw 
bone 
ashes, pressed into barrels and wet, allow- 
ing the mixture to stand until the grease in 
the bones was well ‘‘killed,’’ ¢. ¢., convert- 
ed into soap. 
expenditure this mixture gave him a manure 
quite as effective the first year as a ‘‘ super- 
phosphate,’’ with an endurance quite equal 
to stable 
ond and subsequent seasons this bone-and- 
ashes dressing was mixed more deeply with 
the soil by the plow, and year after year the 
land grew better. 
the crops and also by the fact that whereas 
when he bought the land one could not 
have found a mustard-box full of angle 


prevent healing. The syringe is a good in- 
strument for removing such foreign matter, 
if small, and the forceps or the finger, if 


Stitch all larger wounds, as no other 
method is so effectual in bringing the edges 
together. The stitches should be from one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch apart, and 
should be made with white silk or linen 
thread well waxed or steeped in a weak so- 
lution of carbolic acid, or it should be stitch- 
ed with catgut or silver wire. If the sew- 
ing gives way, it is of no use to do it a 
second time. Stitches may be removed five 
or six days after they have been put in. 
Prevent inflammation as much as possible 
by the application of cold water when the 
wound is fresh, and poultice when it is 
older. 

If a wound begins to form pus, wash it 
daily with warm water, and apply to it a 
solution of carbolic acid, one part of the 
acid to 80-100 parts of water. If proud 
flesh (a soft, flabby projection) appears, 
burn it out by lightly touching it with a 
stick of lunar caustic. If a wound becomes 
hard, apply some lard or vaseline, and pre- 
vent it from being exposed to the air by 
bandages. If it is very soft and pale, ex- 
pose it more tothe air. If a wound has a 
healthy appearance, but heals slowly or not 
at all, apply gentle stimulants, such as tine- 
ture of myrrh, aloes, arnica, ete. 

Punctured wonnds do not bleed as much 
as incised ones, but generally suppurate 
more, and are deeper. As the opening of 
these wounds is generally very small it is 
sometimes neccssary to enlarge it to allow 
the pus to escape; for pus, wherever located, 
should have free exit, as otherwise it is lia- 
ble to burrow an outlet for itself. These 
outlets (fistules) havea lining of diseased 
tissue, and have to be treated similar to 
those diseases known as poll evil, fistulous, 
withers, quittars, etc. Ifa wound is near 
a joint it is very dangerous, as it may cause 
open joint, and the air must be prevented 
from entering them.— Farmers’ Advocate. 


oon 





Method of Applying Commercial Fertil- 
izers, 

Dr. Hoskins, in the V. #. Furmer, says 
that Prof. Storer, in his excellent work 
** Agriculture,’ lays a just siress upon a 
point which has had too little consideration. 
This is the securing of the most perfect ad- 
wixture of chemical fertilizers with the soil, 
which skill in application will admit, in 
order that the roots of crops shall not be 
obliged to pass through a large proportion 
of barren land to reach at last, perhaps, the 
food they require, in too concentrated a 
form to be available. The very first barrel 
of a commercial fertilizer that he ever used, 
Bradley’s XL, in 1867, taught him that 
lesson ina striking manner. I[t was ap- 
plied to corn according to directions, a 
tablespoonful scattered in the hill before 
dropping the seed. He planted alternate 
rows with and without the fertilizer, and 
going to look at it with a friend six or eight 
days after planting, they found that every 
alternate row was nicely up, while the 
others did not show at all, though close in- 
spection revealed the little spires jast break- 
ing the ground. At the first glance his 
friend asked with surprise, ‘‘ What made 
you plant your rows so wide apart?” Of 
course Dr. Hoskins explained, and hastily 
attributed the premature uprising of the 
green rows to his new manure. But when he 
afterward inspected his stakes he discovered 
that it was the phosphated rows that had 
been retarded. Nevertheless, they produced 
much the best crop of corn; but the fact set 
him to thinking, and with subsequent ex- 
periences convinced him that a better way 
was to sow the fertilizer broadcast on the 
new-laid furrows and harrow it in with 
During all the 20 years 
this practice, 
make fertilizers the chief 
In the course of 


having to 


eae EE ME. vsu.ccnc vescce yess deer cQee On Gee 

The best manufactured fertilizer that he has |] Family ........... 0... 0... sees 16 00 @16 % 

-_ Short clear.......... 17 00 @I7 2 

been able to buy has never done better than lard tn tlavoes i  Recbgetaas 6X%@ oe 
this, taking the years together. He could | Lard in kegs, ® ..... ..... .. 6Y@=7% 
7 ON 2 SS ee ee 124@ 12% 
not get manure enough and was, therefore, | sy oujuers. ae 74@ 7% 
‘ ilizers, and the spirit of | Choice bacon, ® b....... 10 @_ 10% 

fore-d to buy fertilizers, end — Extra mess beef, per bbl ....... 73 @77 

economy kept h'm studying how to get bet-] Tallow, ® %.... ........ 0...... 3 @ 

ter results with tlhe same expenditure. He] way.—the following is a record of the 


mixed with unleached hard-wood 


He found that with an equal 


manure. Of course the sec- 


This was well shown by 


$5 5006 00; cocoanuts, ® WW), $5 VO@5 5); 


$2; Pine apples ® doz., $2 WI@ 
12¢ for layers, 12@lic for fancy. 


and 6@%c for extracted. 


nominal at $1 75 ® bu. for city picked me- 
diums, and 80c@$1 25 for unpicked. 


for common, and 14@l5c for evaporated. 
Few offering. 


demand light. 


lots; eastern, 75c; daicy, $2 per bbi.; Ash. 
ton quarter sacks, 69c. 


to $22 25 ® bbl. 
for new Southern. 


spring chicks lower. 
follows: 
8\4c; turkeys, 9c; ducks, 7c; spring chicks, 
14'4c; ® pair, pigeons, 20@25c; spring ducks, 
30@410c. 


6>4@.c; sumed, 8c; green calif, 7Q7 Lge; salted 
do, 9c; sneep- 
grubby hides 


market; a few 
$4 50@5 00 B | 
ate supply; Mi 
each, and }4-b@ boxes of southern at $1@1 25. 
Cherries are otr for the season; the crop bas 
been a very li 
ate supply, ani selling at $6@7 ® bu. stand. 
Blackberries 
$3 50 @4 fore 
for wild. P grs are in good supply but only 
fair inquiry; 
casesof '4-bu 


for southern. 


doz bunches: 
@30c; parsley, 30@35c; beets, 30c; carrots, 
25@30c. Per coz, cucumbers, 30c; squash, 40 
@50c; egg plaat, $2@2 50; cauliflower, $1 25@ 
1 50; corn, 10@13¢c. 
$1; wax beans, $1 25@1 50c. 


are also smoked meats; lard is a shade higher. 
Mess beef and tallow are unchanged. Quota- 
tions here are as follows: 


sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
past week, with prices per ton: 


$11; three at $10 50 and 810; one at $13 50, 
$13, $11 50. $9 and $s. 


$11; two at $11 50 and $9; one at $13, $12, 
$10 50 and $8. 


at $12; two at $1150, $11 and $1050; one at 
$16. $14, $13 and $9. 


$11 50 and $10; one at $12 50, $9 and $7. 


and $11; two at $10; one at $11 50, $10 50 and 


Gommercial. 


_ 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 














Derroit, July 25, 1887. 

FLOUR.—Stocks are very light. All the 
offerings are old stock, as flour of the new 
crop has not yet made its appearance. It 
would probably sell 25@30c per bbi. lower 
than old. Quovatious are as foilows: 





50. 
ighigan, stone process eee oe eo OD Oa 1D a feMiullen sold John Robinson 32 av 68 Ibs | 
Michigan D cdecineeaserscay ae 65 . 
Minnesota, oe sd gilnsas ouieinaiaacaee 25} McMullen sold Stevens 202, part lambs, av 
Minnesota, patents... -.--+-- oe 4 65 85 | 72 lbs at $4. 
DO icethiia ssc :s.extousenied eisai 4% _ cna, 
Low Oe cnc cuceeadecssbusesebe Phe elfen 06 hogs aneah janie 


WHEAT.—Values have reached a point 
where farmers will not be apt to part with 
their stocks except under the strongest no- 
cessity, and we look for very light receipts. 
Prices are far below a reasonable limit, 
and we look for stronger markets and higher 
values before many days. Closing prices on 
Saturday were as follows: Spot—No. 1 white, 
75340; No. 2 red, 78c; No. 3 red, 73c. Futures 
—No. 2 red, July, 73°%c; August, 73°%,c; Sep- 
tember, 74340; October, 76%e. 

CORN.—Firm, owing to scarcity. No. 2 spot 
quoted at 42c per bu., No. 2 yellow at 42%. 

OATS.—No. 2 white are quiet at 34c per bu., 
and No. 2 mixed at 3804%c. Very Jittle doing. 

BARLEY.—No sales reported, 

RYE.—Quoted at 50@52c ® bu., with a quiet 
market, 

FEED.—By the car-load $12 per ton is offer 
ed for good bran. 

BOTTER.—The 
choice dairy under jigit offerings at 15@l1é6e. 
Fair to good luts are in moderate’ supply but 
meet with few inquiries at 183@l4e._ A fairly 
good movement is reported in creamery at 19 

20c, which is a little lower than a week ago. 

CHEERSE.—Market steady at 8@9%c for 
Michigan full creams, Ohio 7@74%c. No New 
York offering. 

EGGS.—Fresh command 12@12\c ® doz. 
Receipts large and market weak. 

FORKIGN FROITS.—Lemons, Messinas, ® 
box, $6 50@7 00; oranges, Messinas, ® box, 


market rules steady on 


bananas, yellow, ® bunch, $2@3; red, $1 50@ 
225. Figs, 11@ 
BEESWAX.—Steady at 25@30c ® D., as to 
quality. 
HONEY.—Quoted at 8@llc ® b. for comb, 
Market dull. 
BEANS.—Nothing doing and quetations 


DRIED APPLES.—Market firm at 54@d7ec 


MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 9c per lb. The 


SALT.—Michigan, 66@70c per bbl. in car 


POTATORS.—Receipts of new have dropped 
ONIONS.—In light demand at $3 00 ® bbl. 
POULTRY.—Market quiet; turkeys and 


Hens firm. Quoted as 
Live, # t., roosters, 6c; hens, 8@ 


HIDES.—Green city, 6@6\%c 8 ®., country. 


ns, 2Jc each; bulls, stag and 
; off. 
raspberries are aout out of 
dare coming in, selling at 
crate. Peaches are in moder- 
igan crates are selling at $3 0) 


FRUIT.—Bia 


t one. Currants arein moder- 


{ in fair supply, and sell at 
tivated varieties, and $3@3 50 


pee of 3 pks, $2 2502 75, and 
75e@$1 25, as to soundness. 
TOMATOES—Quuiet at 75@90c ® 4 bu box 


VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows: Per 
Onions, 25@30c; pie plant, 25 


Per bu, green peas, 90c@ 


PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork is higher, as 


Monday—20 loads: Five at $12; four at 


Tuesday—34 loads: Nine at $10; seven at 


Wednesday—20 loads: Seven at $10; three 


Thursday—10 loads: Three at $11; two at 


Friday—16 loads: Five at $9; three at $12 


7 50. 
Saturday—11 loads: Four at $10: two at 
11 50 and $11; one at $14, $12 and $10 50. 


- -- @o—e-——- 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 


years 


week of dry weather. 


peers bias 
article, and then salt 


on the damaged 
re! Rub well and put out 


the starch on that. 
in the sunshine. 





Summer Trips. 





Office of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Ry., 


167 Jefferson Avenue. 
Detroit to Chicago and return (good 
30 days) $ 13.05 
Waukesha and return 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and return.............. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and return via Duluth and 
Steamers 40.00 
Yellowstone Park & return 105.90 
Las Vegas. W. M. & return 62.90 
Denver, Pueblo & Colorado 





has a deep red color and flows out regularly. 
Bring the edges of the wound together as | 
soon as possible, as very often, if the pa-— 
tient is in a healthy condition, and the 
wound attended to immediately, and is not 
very large, it heals up in a very short time 
without suppurating or forming pus or mat- 
ter, and without leaving a marked scar. 
Before closing the wound be sure that no 
foreign substance gets into it, as it will 


Tickets to above points are good to return 


till October 31st. 
Detroit to Les Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco and return $ 90.90 


‘3 i, ae ces eens... .. «5.» 
Tickets good six (6) months from date of 
sale. For books and pamphlets, entitled 


“The Enchanted Summer Lands”’ and ‘*‘ Ram- 


worms in all of his dozen acres, in a few 
they were plenty enough to cover al- 
most the whole surface with their casts in a 


To REMOVE mildew, rub common yellow 


Tourist tickets to the summer resorts of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado and the Pa- 
cific Coast are now on sale at the City Tieket 


Springs and return........ 60.90 
“ * Ogden & Salt Lake Utah & 
ee _ SEES ey re re 985.0 


Saturday, July 23, 1887. 
CATTLE. 
The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 509 head, against 564 last week. The 
bulk of the receipts were western cattie, 
which were consigned direct to local dealers. 


The few Michigan cattle offered found a 
ready sale at strong last week's prices, the 
market closing at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 
Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 
ee re a ae 84 00@4 25 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs............ 3 50@3 75 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
Be BD Re PP IE ob vviney dco esis stances 75@4 00 
mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 40@3 7 


thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 90 
GONE he'd s i000 6anees nsec ésiaiedue 25 7 
Dokken nies o tious penen caisson erin ws 2 50@3 00 


J B Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
24 head of fair butchers’ stock av 873 lbs at 
$3 20. 


C Roe sold John Robinson 40 av 70 lbs at 


Spicer sold Young 31 av 96 lbs at $4. 

Wyman sold Young 23 av 76 lbs at $3 87%. 

C Roe sold John Robinson 56, part lambs, 
av 64 lbs at $3 75. 

Gleason sold Monahan 29 av 70 Ibs at $3 65. 

Giddings sold Fitzpatrick 109 av 80 lbs at 


$3 70. 
Allen sold John Robinson 202 av 70 lbs at 


Switzer & Ackley sold John Robinson 69, 
part lambs, av 74 lbs at $4 05. 
C Roe sold John Robinson 139 av 51 Ibs at 


against 459 last week. The hog market 
opened up very slow, buyers offering 20 to 
80 cents below the rates of last week for the 
receipts. Some of the sellers finally closed 
out at adecline of about 20 cents, but the 
bulk of the receipts went east in first hands. 


$5 25, and 68 av 200 Ibs at $5 30. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bros 72 av 187 
lbs at $5 20. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 60 av 181 lbs at 
$5 30. 

Lewis sold Webb Bros 40 av 208 Ibs at 


C Roe seld Webb Bros 81 av 177 Ibs at 
$5 30. 

Wyman sold Devine 22 av 121 Ibs at $4 90. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 39 av 160 lbs at $5 2 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 53 av 190 Ibs at $5 1 





King’s Yards, 
CATTLE. 


525 head of cattle on sale. 
the receipts were western cattle, the bulk of 
which were consigned direct to dealers. The 
demand for Michigan cattle was fully equal 
to the supdly, and the market ruled active at 
strong last weeks prices. 

Beardslee sold Wreford & Beck 10 good 
butcher’s steers and heifers av 900 lbs at $3 50. 

Kalaher sold Loosemore 11 fair heifers av 
582 lbs at $3 35. 

Guthrie sold Voigt 8 fair heifers av 766 Ibs 
at ®3.25 and 3 fair steers to Hersch av 870 Ibs 
at $3 10. 

OMcHugh sold Kammon a mixed lot of 12 
head of thin butcaers’ stock av 778 lbs at 
$2 75, and 2 bulls ay 855 lbs at $2. 


C Roe sold Webb Bros 71 av 207 Ibs at | 


| 
: MORE DESIRABLE FEATURE, 


C Roe sold Webb Bros 32 av 189 lbs at $5. | 
Saturday, July 23, 1887. 
| 
| 


A good portion of | 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





° oo ee Y; President. Q.R. BALDWIN, G. H. GALE Genera) 
; . GILLETT, Vice Pres. M’gr Road Work W.W.CO . 
| O. F. HALL, Manager of Canada Brane 


Ma, 
LLIER, Sec Pe, 
Me 


GALE SULKY HARROW MFC. 


Detroit, Mich., & Windsor, Canada, 
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Harrow, Cultivator and Sead 


The marke! ope: ei up at these yards with | 


IN THE MARESEBT. 
Enquiries Solicited for Descriptive Catalogue, Testimonials and List ot 


Sore 


rr ity 
LG 





Remove Your Stumps and Boulder 


Do it Cheaply, Quickly and Well by Using: 


A WBRCLLLS POUL 








Wreford& Beck sold Marx 25 mixed west- 
erns av 863 lbs at $340, and 4 to Philips & 
Wreford av 777 lbs at $2 65. i 

Beardslee sold Kolb a mixed lot of 11 head ! 
of fair butchers’ stock av 809 lbs at $3 10. 
Butler sold R Caplis a mixed lot of 25 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 740 lbs at $2 50. 

Beach sold Genther 3 choice butchers’ 
steers av 963 lbs at $4. 

Baxter sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,050 lbs at $375 and 5 good heifers to 
Orleng av 790 lbs at $3 50. 

Guthrie sold Meyers 5 good heifers av 794 
lbs at $3 50. 

Palister sold Kamman 5 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,068 lbs at $3 50. 

Wreford & Beck sold McGee 53 mixed west- 
erns av 770 lbs at $2 72%. 

Purdy sold Reayan a mixed lot of 11 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 540 lbs at $5 20. 

Beach sold Heutter 3 good heifers av 880 
lbs at $3 65. 

Purdy sold Stucker a mixed lot of 16 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 728 lbs at $2 75, 
and 7 to Kammon av 720 lbs at $2 90. 

Green sold Reagan a mixed lot of 14 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 740 Ibs at $250. 
$ Beach sold Brooka 11 stockers av 788 lbs at 

2 76. 
Reid sold Hitter 3 fair butchers’ steers av 
880 Ibs at $3 50. 

White sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 19 

ae of fair butchers’ stock av 880 Ibs at 
10. 

D Sullivan sold McGee a mixed lot of 13 

head cf thin butchers’ stock av 607 lbs at 
2 90. 
SHEEP. 


The offerings of shee pnumbered 1,432 head. 
The demand for sheep was fairly active, but 
at prices 10@15 cents lower than those of one 
week #g0. 

Guthrie sold Rauss 60, part lambs, av 70 
lbs at $3 85. 

Beardsiee sold Fitzpatrick 97 av 71 lbs at 
$3 60. 
Gienn sold Fitzpatrick 131 av 60 lbs at 
$3 10. 
McHugh sold Andrews 59 av 71 lbs at $3 50. 
Dunning sold Fitzpatrick 102, part lambs 
uv 60 lbs at $3 50. 
Holmes sold Morey 64 av 81 lbs at $3 60. 
Kalaher sol? Andrews 43 av 78 Ibs at $3 50. 
Culver sold Morey 114 av 83 lbs at $3 75, 
and 11 bucks av 88 lbs at $2 50. 
Ward sold Hariand 51 av 69 Ibs at $3 50. 
Purdy sold Davey 64, part lambs av 63 lbs 
at $3 65. 
Page sold Davey 94 av 62 lbs at $2 75. 
Lane sold Morey 92 av 74 lbs at $3 50. 


HOGS. 


The offerings ef hogs numbered 613 head. 
The hog market opened up active at strong 
last week’s prices. but later it eased up and 
at the close was 20 cents off from the opening 
rates, and weak. 


$ McHugh sold RS Webb 28 av 212 lbs at 

5 50. 

Holmes sold R S Webb 11 av 207 lbs at 

$5 50. 

Beardslee sold Rauss 23 av 145 lbs at $5 30. 

Merritt sold Kauss 10 av 184 Ibs at $5 50. 

White sold Rauss 10 av 215 lbs at $5 50. 

Johnson sold Rauss 42 av 165 lbs at $5 40. 

Ward sold Rauss 33 av 204 Ibs at $5 40. 

Parks sold Rauss 59 av 194 lbs at $5 45. 
Beach sold Rauss 158 av 179 lbs at $5 30. 

Purdy sold Rauss 16 av 187 lbs at $5 35. 

$ Sprague sold R S Webb 12 av 188 lbs at 
5 30. 

Estep sold RS Webb 48 av 202 lbs at $5 25. 

Lane sold R 8 Webb 27 av 184 Ibs at $5 25. 

McHugh sold Rauss 17 av 147 lbs at $4 99. 





Buftale. 


CATTLE.—Receipts, 13,530 against 12,325 the 
previous week.’ The cattle market opened 
up on Monday with 161 car loads of cattle 
onsale. The demand for medium and com- 
mon cattle was active at the prices ofthe 
previous Monday, but good to choice cattle 
were very dull at a decline of 25 cents. Good 
1,400 to 1,500 lb steers sold at $4 20@5 35; 
1,300 to 1,400 lbs, $4@4 20; 1,200 to 1,300 ibs 
$3 80@4; 1,000 to 1,100 lbs, 3 60@3 85; com- 
mon to good mixed butehers’ stock, $3@3 50. 
There was nothing doing on Tuesday, and 
only two loads on sale Wednesday, but this 
was sufficient to meet the demand. There 
was no trade on Thursday aud on Friday with 
20 loads on saie, the market ruled dull and 
weak. On Saturday the receipts were larger, 
but were all Texans, which sold at $3 20@3 85. 
No changes in other grades was reported. 
The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,000 to 1,450 Ibs.........006 eves 4 25QM 35 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 
Dae av kak: wba cab ccaness eossee 4 00Q4 10 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350.............. 3 603 90 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing J} "1 t9 1 Wing 8 69@3 90 
Light Butchers’—Steers «veragin 
850 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 
GU acecsae. cveg vedetcsedseccnses 3 3x@3 75 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 8 00@8 40 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 
EE eS ee RCI 2 60@2 90 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 8 25@3 1 
Fat bulls, fair to extra............... 2 75@3 2% 


SHEEP.—Receipts 44,200, against 42,000 the 





McMullen sold Clancy 4 thin heifers av 605 
Ibs at $2 75. 

Smith sold Cross a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 875 lbs at $2 60. 





Portland, Oregon, & return 120.90 : 


C Roe sold Sullivan & F 10 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,059 lbs at $3 70, and 2 fair cows 
av 1,040 Ibs at $2 75. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 923 head, 
against 239 last week. The demand for sheep 


bles Round the Republic,’ address R. G. But- was fairly active, but at prices 1U@15 cents | 
ler, Agt., Wabash Ry., Detroit. 


below the rates of last week. 


|The market ruled strong and active, 
prices 25 cents higher. 


previous week. 


choice lambs, $5 50@6 25. There were no 
sheep on sale Tuesday. On Wednesday 7 





Magh | Thonsands of farmers are using large quantities ¢ 
lyin cl aring theirland of troublesome stumps 
ders 
the work ever discovered 
be convinced. 

Pamphlet containing instructions, prices, « 
on receipt of 2c stamp If your dealers 
les Powder will send any amount by frei 
on receipt of postal note covering amount 
will have prompt at:ention. 


Filiuls & CoO., 
19 and 24 Pearl Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in High Explosives, Guns, Fishing-Tackle, Sporting (ov 


It is the cheapest aud most efficient mea: 
It is Safe to Use, 


Tre 







































































diy for sale was 42 carloads. The demand 
was active and prices 5@10 cents higher than 
on Saturday. Good to choice Yorkers sold 
at $5 80@5 90; fair do, $5 65@5 75; good to 
choice medium weights, $5 90@6; pigs, $°@ 
$550. There was nothing doing on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday there were about 1,000 offered. 
The market ruled dull and 10@15 cents lower. 
Prices declined again on Tnursday and Fri- 
day and closed weak with several loads un- 
soid. On Saturday the offerings of hogs3 
numbered 6,310. The market ruled slow and 
declined 10@15 cents. Good to choice York- 


THE GREAT REME)! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURI 


— FOR— 


‘Horses, Cattle and Sheq 
















last week. Shipments 16,072. The market | 
opened up on Monday with 8,148 head of cat- 
tie on sale. The quality of the offerings wis 
good and the market ruled active at about 
Saturday’s prices. Extra steers were quoted 
at $4 25@4 50; choice to fancy, $3 85@4 25; 
fair to choice, $3 60@4 20 common to good 
butchers’ steers, $8 15@3 90; inferior to good 
cows, $1 20@2 50. The market ruled dull on 
Tuesday with prices on undesirable lots and 
Texans 5@10 cenis lower. The receipts on 
Wednesday were nearly 14,000 head. The 
market ruled weak at a decline of 10@15 
cents, steadied up on Thursday and advanced 
10@15 cents om Friday. On Saturday the re- 
ceipts were light and the market was un- 
changed. The following were the closing 


ers sold at $5 30@5 45; fair do, $5 20@5 25; RG hg aS rr: wy 
good to choice medium weights, $5 40@5 50; Dy, m- , La 
pigs, $4 75@5. e L / oi } 
oa te 4 x Or 
; \ BS ‘ Ny \ ‘a 
Chicago. Wee 
CaTTLe.—Receipts 45,374, against 41,172 rm tes = TT | | x : 


Over 250 Horses with Colic Treated 
the Detroit Fire Department With 
out the Loss of a Single Animal, 
This assertion is verified by published ‘ 
Reports of the transactions of the Det 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which ch 
lenges the world; better than any number of | 
dividual testimonia)s. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indige 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered & 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 

It will Cure in Sheep: Colic, Hoove, Diarrh 

or Dysentery, when given according to directi 
IT WILL PAY 


Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to k 


QUOTATIONS: 
this invaluaple remedy always on hand for¢ 





Sites te nits shipping, 1,350 to aateecanes of emergency. Each bottle contains eight ft 

PI as 5ostadstbe <abeo none ncaa. 3 85@4 25 | doses for Ho-ses and Cattle and sixteen dom 
Fair to choice shipping, 1,200 to 1,400 for sheep. A single dose in Colic wren given 

(To OE ESRI ele ln ed 3 65@4 15 | time usually has the desired effect. It wil ™ 
Common to good shipping, 1,050 to spoil by age. 

5 RE ge aia dat ie eae 3 50@4 10 PRICE, #1 00 PER BOTTLE. 
PoP ve 3.15g8 90 | _ Prepared only by 

DOB a ons be scvecescccce 1 75@2 50 4 

Inverior tomsediom cows...” ...- 1 gogi cs | PPOL R. Jenmngs. Veterinary Surge 
Poor to choice bulls... .......5...... 1 50@2 60 : . : 
Stockers, 550 to 860... .........ss.cs005 1 40@2 50 201 First St., Detroit, Mich 
Feeders, 875 to 1,150 . seseeceee 2 65@3 30] ger Agents Wanted Everywhere. 





Hocs.—Reeeipts 89,362, against 69,271 last 
week. Shipments 24,791. The offerings of 
hogs on Monday numbered 17,281. The mar. 


Morton Manufacturing (, 


ROMEO, NEICHIGAN, 


ket opsneit slow and ruled rather quiet 
throughout at prices a shade lower than —MANUFACTURERS OF— 
rQ rn ” > ej > ji 
that of Saturday. I oor to prime light sold Mortom’s Reversible Tread Ho 
at $5 25@5 55; inferior mixed to choice heavy, Power, Monarch Feed-Cutier 


$5 25@5 60; skips and culls, $3 50@5 20. and the Monarch Adjustable 





Prices declined 5 cents on Tuesday, and 5@ Swing Saw Table. 
10 cents more was taken off Wednesday. On 7 

Thursday the receipts were large and sellers which, with the Feed 
had to take off another 10 cents, but on Fri- Grinder which we % 
day the market ruled stronger at a slight mae the vee 
advance. On Ssturday the receipts were pH we for tl onett 
ouly 6,000. The market ruled active and farmer. T wer | 
strong atan advance of 5 cents. At theclose made wit nit 
poor to prime light sold at $5 2u@5 45; in- ble elevation and Ls! 


governor wt 
4 as perfects 

motion asan 
can be adjust 


ferior mixed to choice heav, $5 20@5 40; skips 
aud culls, $3 25@5. 











ed to re 
ter is mst 


fhe Fewu ( utte 


Re power fasi oO: siow, 
with au adjustable steel throatlining, wi 








NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 


four new cutting edges without extra c 
the capacity to cut one ton per hour. 

er attached to our Power will grind 
nushels per hour with two horses. 
we direct you to John F. Hagerman. 
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Indigestion, Calg 





weight alam or phosph: te 
ca 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wders. Sold ony 
ns, ROYAL Baxine PowDsR Co. 106 Wal 





loads were offered. The demand from the 


Street Mew York. 





local trade was active and prices 25 cents ' 
higher. On Thursday and Fridsy prices 
declined slightly and closed weak. On 
Saturday the receipts of sheep were 6,000. 
and 
Common to good 
sheep sold at $4@4 50; choice to extra, $4 75 


Hoas.—Receipts 41,452, against 40,248 the 
The receipts of hogs on Mon- 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 


5; good to choice lambs, $5 50@6 75; extra, matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 





LIVE STOCK & REAL 


dress as above, 





PATENTED 
January Q 3883, 





J. A. MANN, K. 





Mh DOGRELL SANSTY Cum 





NEAT. DURABLE, SIMPLE, 
CHEAP and Absolutely S4 


Pin cannot lose or rust. In use four ¥ 
mers, Lumbermen and Teamsters generally 


ears 


‘alamazoo, Mich. } 
BSTATE AUCTION! 


A. B. Maynard, Romeo; Eugene Smith, St. We" 
Hon. H. 4. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. Fe 
ber, East Sayiuaw; G. N. Terrill, Lapeer: 5 * 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, N. Y. ay 
We also make @ power especially sdsplt¢ 
Grain Elevators and other stationery purr, 
which will elevate five bushels per m atte 
five feet high, with one horse and mediom Ce 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Mie 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. 8ush, “#! 
Station; James Johnson, Cassopolis: Jobs Gs! 
ner, Oxford. Correspondonce solicited. 


further particulars and illustrated circular? $ 
Mention this paper. 
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Moore sold Sullivan & F 15 fair butchers’ | previous week. The offerings of sheep on i for 
steers and heifers ay 970 ibs at $3 25, and a | Monday was made up of 25 car loads. The be without them. Made in all sizes. A® geod 4 
mixed lot of 5 head of fair butchers’ stock ay | Market opened with an active demand at This powder never varies. A Marvel of purity ell Safety Olevis, and take no other. 

862 Ibs at $2 90. full former prices and all were closed out | stren and wholesomeness. More economica for Circulars and ; 

Aulls sold McIntire 8 fair heifers av 782 lbs | early. Common to choice sheep sold at $3 75 | than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold ix J. B. WHITFIELD Pontiac, Mish 
at $3 25. , @4 15; good to choice, $4 25@4 50; fair to | competition with the multitude of low test, on ’ ’ ie 


Sales made in any parts of United Seno 

Canada. Terms reasonable, and made |, 

S ‘i 0 PS on application. pore 
, FRB: 


$9 








$9 





to $8 a Day. Samples worth $15 
Lines not under horse’s feet. Bre 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly. 


Only & for thePERFECTION WATS, 
DRAWER. Write for Circulars, 
dress Box$332, Holly, Mich. 
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